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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Trouble or Peace ? 


Aut large users of coal will be watching anxiously the 
proceedings in the coal industry from now onward until 
we approach, if nothing definite is settled before, the end 
of the current half-year. After May 1 the present agree- 
ment with the miners is terminable by either party 
giving a month’s notice. The agreement is not satisfac- 
tory to either the owners or the miners; it is more unsatis- 
factory to the former than to the latter, although the miners 
express the opinion that they have the greatest grievance. 
The trouble is their leaders will not look the economie facts 
fairly and squarely in the face; their oblique glances at 
them giving them warning that too intimate an acquaint- 
ance with them would shatter even their own confidence 
inthe case they must present to support that of the miners. 
We referred last week to some of the factors in the 
economic position of the industry which contribute to high 
production costs, incapacity for effectively meeting the 
increasing competition from the Continent—especially frou 
Germany—loss of employment for 100,000 men in the 
industry, and lower pay for the miners themselves per 































shift than would be the case if the man-shift were more 
productive. Since that article was published there have 
been two important decisions by the Miners’ Federation. 
They have accepted the invitation of the coalowners to a 
joint conference to consider the admittedly unsatisfactory 
position of the industry, and to investigate possible 
.temedies—the conference to be attended by the full 
Committee of the Federation on Thursday this week. 
But we fear that nothing substantial can be done at the 
conference that day. It can simply be more or less pre- 
liminary, inasmuch as the Federation have also asked the 
districts to forward their proposals for a new wages 
agreement, which proposals are to be considered by the 
Executive, whose recommendations will be discussed at 
a national delegate conference on Feb. 26. What the 
wage proposals will be is an unknown quantity, though it 
may with fair safety be prognosticated that they will be 
in the upward direction, with no suggestion for giving 
commensurate additional work. Being an unknown 
quantity, nothing definite can issue from any conference 
between the owners and the Federation beyond such 
enlightenment as the members of the Committee of the 
latter choose to imbibe. Whether they will utilize the 
information to direct the aspiraticns of the miners to a 
legitimate level as to their pay and the amount of work 
they should render for it, is a matter concerning which it 
's unnecessary to express even an opinion; and as to 
Investigating ‘‘ possible remedies,’’ there is no chance of 
the most important one being considered, much less enter- 
tained—that is, a greater preduction per shift by the 
lengthening of the latter by one hour, so reducing pro- 
duction costs. On this the leaders of the miners are 
resolute. It is the one thing they have gained, to the 
detriment of the industry and the miners—100,000, it 
May be repeated, being now unemployed, and wages per 
shift at the lowest in the areas where the production per 
shift is the lowest and the wages per ton of disposable coal 
the highest. 

Mr. Herbert Smith, the President of the Federation, 
Says that any attempt to revert to the eight-hour shift 







































would be sure to provoke a severe conflict in the industry ; 
and yet he adds there will be discontent if no means are 
found to increase the men’s earnings. The Miners’ Federa- 
tion have to face the fact that the 100,000 miners are idle 
because there does not exist the coal business to call for 
their services; and there will be, unless we are very much 
misled by the signs of the times, more unemployment in 
the industry, owing largely to the foolish obstinacy that is 
being displayed. To improve matters, the miners must 
produce more coal at a lower cost per ton, which does not 
mean lower wages per shift. And when it is remembered 
that the production per man per shift is 3 cwt. lower than 
in 1913, the single fact bears witness to one of the main 
causes of high production costs, and the incapacity of the 
industry for maintaining its trade abroad. Over the seven- 
hour shift, the leaders argue illogically and persistently. 
Mr. Smith is a moderate, and we highly respect him. But 
in connection with this matter, he says: ‘‘ As a result of 
‘* the evidence we presented to the Sankey Commission, 
‘* we established our case for a seven-hour working day. In 
‘** fact, we did more; for the Commission recommended that, 
‘* when an economic output was reached, the matter should 
‘“be again considered, and the day further 
‘* reduced to six hours.’’ Now instead of an economic 
output having been reached, we have seen a very serious 
recession from that condition. This being so, it shows 
that the case was not ‘“‘ established ’’ for a seven-hour 
working day, and that the Commission were gravely 
mistaken in supposing that an economic output wouid be 
reached under such conditions, and in recommending that, 
in that event, the working day should be further reduced 
to six hours. If anything was established before the Com- 
mission for a reduction of hours, it has been completely 
disestablished by the results. Therefore, surely, the time 
has come for the position to be reviewed. The Commission 
were speaking without experience. Now that there has 
been experience, would the Commission say the same 
things to-day as they said in their report? Experience has 
spoken more truthfully than the evidence. 

We are glad to see that, although there is a good deal 
of dissatisfaction with the rates of wages earned in the 
various Wage Board areas, Mr. Smith agrees that this is 
a matter which requires the most careful consideration, 
and that it should be looked at from every aspect before 
any definite action is taken by the Federation. The 
Executive are calling for proposals from the various areas. 
What do they suppose will be the result? A suggestion 
for more pay? There is no doubt «bout that, because the 
President asserts that the dissatisfaction in the industry 
is due to low earnings. Nothing is said by him as to the 
dissatisfaction that also exists in the industry—and out- 
side it—as to the low output per man-shift. This is a 
matter which is ignored. Then again it is all very well for 
Mr. Smith to advise the men to attend their branch meet- 
ings, and to discuss the wage problem in all its bearings, 
so that. practical proposals may be made by the Executive 
to the employers as the basis of negotiation to reach a 
peaceful settlement. The unfortunate thing is that many 
of the branch meetings are dominated and swayed by 
firebrands, and not by men of the calibre of Mr. Smith. 
At the same time, there is no question that the President 
is annoyed by what he describes as the 
about strikes and such things,’’ which has aroused wide- 
spread contempt. He knows as well as other people that 
it is childish and not diplomatic to enter upon a course 
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of conference and negotiation by dangling threats before 
the other side and the nation, in the way that the Secretary 
of the Federation (Mr. A. J. Cook) has been doing. The 
President and other responsible members of the Executive 
cannot be pleased with their raucous-voiced colleague, 
whose political tenets, by the way, are exposed by a writ- 
ten speech which was read in his absence last Sunday at the 
Unity Conference of the National Minority Movement, the 
amiable and exhilarating objects of which include : ‘‘ Wide 
agitation and propaganda for the principles of the revolu- 
tionary class struggle; ’’ counteraction of ‘‘ the present 
tendency towards a false social peace and class collabora- 
tion; ’’ exposure of ‘‘ the delusion of a peaceful transition 
from capitalism to socialism.’? These objects should 
assist in keeping the world alive, even if they do not 
contribute to progress and the making of things more 
comfortable for the community generally. It was Mr. 
Cook who recently gave the nation notice that, if the 
miners did not get what they wanted during the next few 
months, the country would have to face a battle. He is 
a comrade of those extremists who urge that the coal- 
owners should sell their coal at a higher price to industries 
in order that the miners may be paid more for producing 
17 or 18 cwt. of coal (in some districts less) per shift, and 
their wages be brought more in line with the cost of 
living. What is wanted is that the cost of living should 
be reduced. But these so-called ‘‘ leaders ’’ would further 
raise the price of coal to industries, and so the costs of their 
production, which in turn would increase the cost of living, 
and produce more unemployment, through the greater 
incapacity of our industries to compete in the markets of 
the world. The conditions that oppose the aspirations of 
the miners for more pay for their inadequate average pro- 
duction per man are likely to become, through foolish 
leading, effectively stronger instead of weaker. 

However, there are difficulties ahead. We hope they 
will not prove insoluble; but we fear they can only be 
solved by a complete conversion of the miners’ leaders, and 
the dissemination by them of sane advice among the men. 
Neither they nor the owners can alter the economic con- 
ditions of the world, which, combined with the policy of 
the Miners’ Federation, have brought tlie coal industry to 
its present parlous condition. Users of coal will note 
that if a peaceful solution cannot be reached, the agrce- 
ment will end on June 30. At the moment no one can say 
what is likely to happen; but sellers of coal are antici- 
pating an enlarged demand for storage purposes during 
the next few months. 


Complete Gasification by Tully Plant. 


THE members of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association 
at their last meeting had before them two interesting sub- 
jects for discussion, A paper was submitted by Mr. F. J. 
Jackson, of Sheffield, on ‘* The Valuation and Testing of 
Gas Coals.’’ To this we shall refer next week. The second 
contribution was by Mr. J. Wilson, of Halifax, on ‘‘ Com- 
plete Gasification by the Tully Method.’’ This paper 
demonstrates that, when the Tully plant is worked, as all 
plants should be, under conditions that are found by trial 
and chemical and thermal testings to be the best, excellent 
therm results can be secured from it. A make of 183°3 
therms per ton of coal is good; but we are not prepared, 
on even the data advanced by Mr. Wilson, to endorse all 
he has to say in favour of complete gasification. The 
system has its place—chiefly as a diluent for coal gas 
where blue or lightly carburetted water gas is not pre- 
ferred for the purpose. It has also considerable value, 
when the markets are not in the best of conditions, in 
helping to maintain an equilibrium between the supply and 
demand of coke. We must, however, in considering 
gas-producing systems, maintain a proper perspective, in 
order to arrive at sound conclusions. Mr. Wilson says the 
chief reason for the choice of the subject for his paper is 
his conviction that complete gasification is the ideal method 
of gas manufacture. A thing to be ideal should be perfect 
in all particulars; and the paper does not confirm the view 
that in every respect complete gasification is ideal. 

In the prefatory paragraph of the contribution, there are 
postulations as to coke. It is true that coke did not last 
year have such good markets as it had (say) the year 
before. But that does not justify the statement that ‘‘ the 





German reparations scheme has successfully closed ail 
foreign ports to the export of British coke, except at 
prices that scarcely pay for the loading of the trucks.” 
Let us test this statement by the Board of Trade returns, 
If Mr. Wilson.is right, then there were responsible yas 
managers who were foolish enough to export 965,739 tons 
of gas coke last year. The quantity mentioned was less 
than in 1923, when 1,224,302 tons were sent abroad; but 
it was more than in 1922, when 911,307 tons were sold 
to other countries. Then as to the author’s point that the 
price received scarcely paid for its loading into trucks, 
The aggregate value of the coke exported last year was 
41,684,303, which averages 41 14s. 105d. per ton. 
The value in 1923 was £1,990,532, which averages 
41 12s. 6'2d. per ton. The value in 1922 was £1,287,079, 
which averages £1 8s. 2°9d. per ton. Thus the average 
value received last year for exported coke was 2s. 4°31. 
better than in 1923, and 6s. 76d. better than in 1922. It 
seems to us that the author’s views require a little modifi- 
cation respecting the sale of coke abroad, because it is 
partly on the lowness of the price that he builds his case 
for complete gasification as the ‘ ideal’? method of gas 
manufacture. Coke can only take part in that case when 
all efforts to extend the demand for it have been exhausted, 
and there is failure to maintain a fair balance between 
supply and demand. Moreover, we cannot bring our- 
selves to think that the other valuable necessaries con- 
tained in coal should be universally destroyed through the 
elevation of complete gasification to a common practice. 
Nevertheless, we repeat that complete gasification has 
its place, but not the capital position which manifestly Mr. 
Wilson thinks it should occupy. 

In the paper the Tully plant at Halifax is described as 
well as the cycle of operation. The one adopted is the 
result of many experiments with various cycles to deter- 
mine which was the best-in the circumstances of the works. 
For the highest results it is also found that a good hard 
nut coal should be used. An “‘ ideal’’ gas-producing 
system would be one which could employ any class of coal, 
and consistent with quality supply the maximum results. 
If all town gas was made by Tully plant, and all gas 
engineers sought good hard nut coal, the price of that 
variety would, we imagine, soar up to figures which would 
be forbidding for town gas supply purposes. In the gas 
industry, we want to keep as far away as possible from 
raising any particular class of coal to a preferential posi- 
tion. Another point that is not ‘‘ideal,’’ and regarding 
which the experiences of other engineers would be useful, 
is that ‘‘ Tully gas has rather a corrosive action on iron- 
work, especially in the presence of oxygen.’’ A_ subse- 
quent analysis shows the presence of 0°6 p.ct. of oxygen. 
The point was also raised in the discussion, when Mr. 
T. G. Lewis, of Leeds, suggested that any saving effected 
by Tully gas might be counterbalanced by the cost of 
service replacements and the expenses of the repair and 
renewal of meters. Further testimony as to the effect of 
the gas on meters was advanced by Mr. F. Bailey, of 
Cleckheaton; while Mr. C. H. Chester, of Wakefield, 
states that he has not found extensive corrosion, but has 
experienced a drying effect on the leather diaphragms 
of meters. Periodical lubrication, however, gets over the 
trouble in his case. The point is an interesting one, and 
should not be left there, inasmuch as, if the ascribed effects 
are really serious, no doubt means of correction could be 
applied as at Wakefield, which, however, would be an 
additional working charge—small it is true. 

Working on the Halifax cycle, and using a good hard 
nut coal of the characteristics shown by analysis in the 
paper, the results are good. The data disclose a make 
of 53,911 c.ft. of 340 B.Th.U. gas, equal to 183°3 therms. 
The inerts, according to the analysis, amount to about 
17 p.ct.; but this is not normal, and may be due to 
weakened valves. At the end of the paper Mr. Wilson 
states that the cost of coal per 1000 c.ft. will be below 
6d. in some cases, and a little over 6d. in works where the 
expense of railway transport is high. That is a sugges- 
tive figure for a comparison. Taking a make of 
54,000 c.ft., a level 6d. per 1000 c.ft. for coal would make 
its cost 27s. per ton. The 1000 c.ft. is equal to 3°4 therms; 
so that the cost of coal per therm would be approximately 
176d. Take a coal-gas works making (say) 13,000 cit. 
per ton, realizing 72 therms, and paying 27s. per ton 
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delivered. If at the present time 66 p.ct. of the cost of 
the coal is returned in revenue from the secondary pro- 
ducts, this would leave gs. as the net cost of coal per ton. 
Dividing the 9s. by 72 therms, we have 1'5d. as the cost 
of coal per gas therm. We admit that this does not tell 
the whole tale, but Mr. Wilson himself does not go farther 
in his paper. So far, we do not think he proves his case 
that, even in the present circumstances of the secondary 
products market, complete gasification is the ‘‘ ideal ”’ 
thing for universal application in the manuiacture of 
town gas. 


An Early Annual Meeting. 


THERE is not the slightest doubt that the proprietors in 
any commercial undertaking are curious to know as early 
as possible how the business has fared during the period 
since they last met. The desire is perhaps accentuated 
somewhat in the case of those stockholders in concerns 
which now have a meeting only once a year; but with gas 
and electricity companies a difficulty is that, in order to 
hold a meeting (say) within the first month of the close 
of a year, it is necessary to have an early reading of the 
meters—before the year has actually ended. This, of 
course, does not matter much providing the same period 
for the meter reading is adopted every succeeding year, 
otherwise the total of the business done may have an 
undeserved increase or decrease attached to it. The 
Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company on 
this occasion have beaten not only their own previous good 
records for early accounts and meeting's of the proprietors, 
but those of other companies in the industry. The meeting 
was held to-day, and the report of the interesting speech 
of the Chairman (Mr. R. W. Edwards) appears in later 
columns of this issue of the ‘‘ JouRNAL.’’ The credit for 
this smart work is due to the chief officers and members of 
the staffs in the Secretary’s and Accountant’s Depart- 
ments; and in his address the Chairman gave them a 
hearty slap on the back for their achievement. The per- 
formance is all the more creditable in view of the fact that 
the undertaking is a tripartite one—gas, water, and 
electricity ; and therefore an immense amount of work is 
involved. The tale the Chairman had to tell as to both 
the gas and electricity undertakings was good. It reflects 
the general experience, as to the growth in popularity of 
gas for both domestic and industrial purposes; and it also 
shows how much atmospherical conditions to-day influ- 
ence the demand for gas. The Company’s increase in 
consumption was 12} p.ct.; and had it not been for the 
mild autumn, it would have been much more. On the 
other hand, the electricity undertaking presented an 
increase in sales of 44? p.ct. In speaking to ordinary 
stockholders, percentages such as these may be somewhat 
misleading ; laymen might be pardoned for assuming that 
electricity was bounding forward at a much faster rate 
than gas. They do not recognize incomparables in the 
igures; and they overlook the quantitative basic data to 
which the percentages apply. If the percentages were 
translated into potential energy, the 12} p.ct. increase for 
gas, we undertake to say, would transcend by far the 
44) p.ct. for electricity. However, we confidently expect 
that, as the gas-business history of the year is unfolded 
in various quarters, we shall have the experience of the 
Aldershot Company closely followed not only in gas con- 
sumption, but in other respects. The Chairman stated 
that ‘‘ the number of cookers put out during 1924 was 
very much in excess of any previous year, while the number 
of gas-fires is increasing and increasing week by week 
enormously, and these, together with the field of hot-water 
ap} aratus (which is showing the greatest promise), point 
to the fact that, if the seasons get out of joint, the con- 
sumption of gas by these various apparatus will be con- 
siderably influenced.’’ Notwithstanding the fact that the 
markets for the secondary products have not during the 
year been of the character we should have liked to see 
eal, ee p.ct. to the reduction of the cost of 
“- pe — nst 75'5 p.ct. in 1923—Mr. Edwards regards 
aes HUSINESS as presenting a most encouraging picture; 
and he is certain the gas industry will not suffer so long 
as its leaders are enlightened in their methods, and bold in 
the application of them. That is precisely our view. 





In America as Here. 


In this country we have been heartily congratulating our- 
selves upon the progress of the gas business and its 
excellent prospects. We are not anxious for the latter 
to develop with a violent rush, as that would simply cause 
embarrassment, though we pride ourselves that the 
industry has proved itself capable of meeting big flights 
in demand when occasion has demanded Development of 
business at a moderately quick speed is better for all con- 


cerned than something that threatens to overpower 
capacity. The rates of progress that have obtained 


during the last two years (when certain undertakings have 
shown per annum 8, 10, and even 14 p.ct. increase) are 
good from the standpoint of convenience. A much larger 
increase could, of course, im many cases be comfortably 
managed if it was realized simply by the process of level- 
ling-up demand; but the gas industry is in this respect 
denied the most ideal conditions, though it works in every 
direction to establish them. Demand now depends very 
much upon that unruly factor the weather; and, in conse- 
quence, peaks are apt to shoot up very high from normal. 
However, there is good promise of a continuation this 
vear of the advance of the gas business in this country, 
if the coal miners do not introduce disturbance into our 
national affairs after June. Our experiences of the last 
year or two are similar ta those in the United States, and 
so are the prospects. 

The American Gas Association Monthly has been circu- 
lating the views of prominent gas administrators as to 
the current outlook for gas business. A number of ques- 
tions were put to them; one being as to whether prosperity 
would this year be general. Though the inquiries were 
put to men distantly situated one from the other, it is note- 
worthy how the replies are almost unanimously optimistic. 
Reading their opinions, it is clear that they attribute the 
present prosperity of the gas industry in the States to 
two or three things—the gradual return of confidence 
among manufacturers, despite the high costs of labour 
and materials; and the awakening there has been in the 
industry itself from the old conservatism in the conduct 
of the business, and the adoption of more modern methods 
of publicity and educational werk, together with the 
development of more efficient appliances. Those thing's 
also apply in this country—the first cause perhaps in 
smaller degree; for until recently in the commercial and 
financial worlds here there has been a want of confidence. 
Yet the gas business has made notable progress; and the 
restoration of greater confidence in the industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial worlds is an advantage from which 
there is assurance the industry is going to reap well. In 
our opinion, the three things which have of late contri- 
buted most to our prosperity in the gas business are 
the enterprise of the industry in publicity and educational 
work, the growth in efficiency of gas-usinge appliances, 
and the continued high price of coal, which is not showing 
any signs of materially receding with miners’ wages 
standing at something like 13s. 8d. per ton of disposable 
coal, and the production per man-shift at only 17°33 cwt. 

One of the interrogated authorities in America states 
that the gas business in some towns is growing at a faster 
rate than the population, which in our view means that 
existing consumers are enlarging their use of gas—par- 
ticularly for heating) purposes—and increases of the kind 
through established services are really more profitable 
than those obtained by ithe extension of distribution pipes, 
and the laying of new services. Our American friends 
are looking for their largest developments in domestic and 
industrial heating, both of which fields have indefinable 
limits. In this country, we are also keen on both those 
fields, and work is proceeding which it is hoped will lead 
to a large conversion from the use of crude coal to the 
labour-saving, efficient, and non-smoke-producinge gas. 
We agree with our American friends, that the gas business 
is to-day on a more stable foundation than it has ever been. 


Coal and Coke Exports in 1924. 
Wirt the publication of the Board of Trade returns for 
December, a complete view is given of the serious set-back 
which the coal industry has suffered during the past twelve 





months in respect of its overseas coal and coke business. 
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Before dealing with the full year, let us glance at the 
returns for last month. The quantity of coal of all kinds 
exported was 5,167,525 tons, compared with 5,873,965 tons 
in 1923, and 5,954,642 tons in 1922. The values were: 
December, 1924, £5,571,766; 1923, 47,176,445; and 
1922, £6,692,654. The part classified as gas coal repre- 
sented 673,498 tons, as against 622,707 tons in 1923, and 
759,486 tons in 1922. The values were : December, 1924, 
4713,969; 1923, £761,781; 1922, £849,195. The aver- 
age value per ton of exported gas coal last month was 
#1 1s. 2°4d. The gas coke shipped only amounted to 
81,187 tons, which contrasts badly with the 109,417 tons 
in December, 1923, and the 94,985 tons in December, 1922. 
The values were: December, 1924, £137,245; 1923, 
£189,028; 1922, £133,070. The average price last month 
was 41 138. 9°7d. 

It is when we come to the data for the whole year that 
the full significance of the decline in exports of both coal 
and coke is seen. The total quantity of coal shipped in the 
year was 61,651,273 tons, compared with 79,459,469 tons 
in 1923, and 64,198,384 tons in 1922, with values attached 
of £72,079,547 in 1924, £99,847,237 in 1923, and’ 
£72,529,500 in 1922. The average values per ton were: 
1924, £1 38. 3d.; 1923, £1 5s. 1d.; and 1922, £1 2s. 8d. 
Almost throughout the year there was a gradual slide in 
prices; the average for January being £1 4s. 5d., and for 
December £1 1s. 6d. The large difference between the 
total coal export business in 1924 and 1923 is represented 
by a fall of 17,808,196 tons, and a decline in values of 
427,767,690. For gas-making purposes, the amount of 
coal shipped during the year was 8,434,869 tons; in 1923, 
9,102,450 tons; and in 1922, 9,197,544 tons. The values 
were £9,565,862 in 1924, £11,058,880 in 1923, and 
410,123,199 in 1922. Last year the average value per 
ton was £1 2s. 8d. With regard to gas coke, the ship- 
ments in the year totalled to 965,739 tons, compared with 
1,224,302 tons in 1923, and 911,307 tons in 1922. The 
difference in the exported quantity last year and the pre- 
vious one was 258,563 tons, and that of the value was 
£306,229. The returned aggregate value for the year 
was £1,684, 303; that for 1923, £1,990,532; and for 1922, 
£:1,287,079. This decline in sales abroad partly accounts 
for the gas industry not being in such good case in respect 
of the first of its secondary products. During the year 
‘* other sorts ’’—which means metallurgical—did overseas 
business to the amount of 1,847,672 tons; but that was a 
sad fall from the previous year’s business—2,745,905 tons, 
although somewhat better than the shipments for 1922 
(1,602,671 tons). The values of these quantities of metal- 
lurgical coke were : 1924, £2,999,822; 1923, 46,383,140; 

1922, 42,352,971. 

The figures quoted in this article show the acute set- 
back in its foreign trade that the coal industry has 
suffered ; and this, combined with the low level of industrial 
work in this country, helps to heap ridicule on the claim 
of the Miners’ Federation that the men should now have 
more pay per shift, notwithstanding that they are winning 
per man 3 cwt. less coal per shift than they were in 1913. 
That 3 cwt., multiplied by over a million men, and again 
by the working days per annum, speaks emphatically of 
one important cause for high production costs. “The 
Miners’ Federation might make a note of the fact that the 
requirements of Germany for British coal last year 
diminished by 8 million tons; and most of the principal 
Continental countries were much smaller buyers. Ger- 
many is now a keen competitor in the foreign markets. 
Can the Miners’ Federation do anything to stop Germany 
from occupying markets in which formerly British coal 
was bought? 





Wembley Gas Exhibit, 1925. 

The proposal to repeat, with new features and arrange- 
ments, the work done at the British Empire Exhibition last 
year, has met with a good reception. Secondary products 
were not so good in 1924 as in 1923, but the spreading applica- 
tions of our primary product, and the good increases that are 
being obtained in consumption, convince the administrators of 
gas undertakings that bold publicity enterprise is the correct 


thing. Information regarding the scheme for this year was 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The quantity of sulphate of ammonia exported in Decem- 
ber last was 24,594 tons, compared with 22,689 tons in Decem- 
ber, 1923. The total quantity shipped in 1924 was 277,749 tons; 
in 1923, 253,286 tons—an lincrease of 24,463 tons. The distribu- 
tion of the exports last year was as follows: France, 30,855 
tons (27,617); Spain and Canaries, 88,974 tons (65,192); Italy, 
3463 tons (5208); Dutch East Indies, 35,529 tons (36,628); 
Japan, 58,980 tons (60,112); British West Indies, 10,582 tons 
(10,267); other countries, 49,366 tons (48,262). The figures in 
parentheses are the quantities taken in 1923. 


Tar Products Exports. 


In December, the quantity of benzole exported was only 6118 
gallons, compared with 527,894 gallons in December, 1923. 
There has been a remarkable decline in the exports of benzole 
during the past year—over a million gallons less. The total 
quantity shipped in 1924 was 1,296,358 gallons, compared with 
2,308,864 gallons in 1923. The naphtha exported in December 
was 5310 gallons, as against 85,719 gallons in the same period 
of 1923. The total exported during the twelve months was 
170,417 gallons; compared with 317,393 gallons in 1923. The 
quantity of tar, oil, creosote, &c., sent abroad in December was 
4,921,956 gallons, as against 3,527,015 gallons in the same 
month of 1923. In the past twelvemonth, 45,322,284 gallons 
were exported, as against 47,897,669 gallons. 


Petroleum Imports—Gas Oil. 


There were record imports of petroleum products to this 
country last year; the total being 1,570,921,087 gallons, com- 
pared with 1,325,108,721 gallons in 1923. Gas oil and 
illuminating oil were the only items that disclosed a decrease. 
The quantity of gas oil was 67,084,264 gallons, as against 
70,746,090 gallons ; and of illuminating oil 124,678,042 gallons, 
as compared with 144,128,501 gallons. The amount of motor 
spirit was 422,310,541 gallons, as against 327,233,670 gallons. 
Lubricating oil is responsible for 101,746,917 gallons, as com- 
pared with 82,222,696 gallons. The delivery of fuel oil was 
385,581,996 gallons, as against 363,738,123 gallons. Crude 
oil reached 465,184,604 gallons, as compared with 334,617,596 
gallons; and other products, 4,334,723 
2,422,045 gallons. 


gallons, as against 
Reverting to gas oil, the figures are only 
about the same as ten years ago, but less than those of more 
recent years. The value of the 67,084,264 gallons of gas oil last 
year jis returned at £1,197,372; and that of the 70,746,090 
in 1923 at 41,085,347. The returned value last year works 
out to an average of 4°28d. per gallon, and in 1923 to 3°68d. 








PERSONAL. 


Dr. C. H. Lanper, Director of Fuel Research, has be 
transferred from the class of Associate Member to that oi 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


Mr. W. J. M‘Mrttan has been appointed Cashier and Chief 
Collector at the Belfast Gas Office, in succession to the late Mr. 
J. Lindsay, whose principal assistant he was for some years. 








Mining Research Chemistry. 

According to information which is given in a comprehensive 
report just issued by the Executive Board of Mining Research 
associated with the University of Birmingham, important 
chemical research work has recently been carried out on: 
Mining problems and the utilization of fuel; the spontaneous 
combustion of coal; and matters dealt in by the Deep and Hot 
Mines Committee. The problems investigated relate to the 
absorption of gases by coal, the resistance of breathing tubes, 
the hydrogenation and liquefaction of coal, and certain physi0- 
logical experiments connected with carbon-monoxide poisoning. 
The researches on the spontaneous combustion of coal continue 
to form the chief section of the work of the laboratory, in !ts 
application to underground problems. One of the points 
examined was the liability of fusain (mother of coal) to spon- 
taneous combustion; and the conclusion reached was. that, 
from the chemical point of view, fusain has little to do with the 
main production of heat during the initial stages of most cases 
of spontaneous combustion, though from a physical point of 
view bands of fusain (smut) might possibly be a primary source 
of trouble in that they supply a channel for the air to reach 





given in our first editorial article last week. 


the more readily oxidizable material. 
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GAS WORKERS AND THE NATIONAL JOINT 
INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL. 


The Wages Question. 
ON 15, 1924, an agreement was entered into by the 
National Joint Industrial Council for the Gas Industry whereby 
an increase of 3d. per hour, plus the 123 p.ct. thereon, was 
added to the wages of gas workers as from Jan. 1, 1924, and 
alterations were made in the then existing sliding-scale agree- 
ment in favour of the workers. These alterations were to the 
effect that there should be no decrease in wages until the 
average cost-of-living figure for a period of three months 
reached 65. It was also provided that, when the average figure 
of 79 was reached, the wages of gas workers should be in- 
creased by 3d. per hour, plus the 124 p.ct. thereon. It was also 
further provided that, when the average cost-of-living figure 
reached 80, the employers’ side would be justified in making 
an application, upon giving one month’s notice in writing, to 
discuss a further increase in wages. 

It was subsequently agreed that notice to terminate this 
agreement could not be given until Dec. 31, 1924, and then only 
by either side giving three months’ notice in writing as from 
such date. 

When the three-monthly average was discussed in December, 
1924, the average figure was 79, and a further increase of 3d. 
per hour, plus the 12} p.ct. thereon, was therefore added to the 
wages of gas workers as from Jan. 1, 1925. 

In the summer of 1924, the workers’ representatives on the 
Council presented a petition asking that the wages of gas 
workers should be increased, that time-and-a-quarter should be 
paid for night shift work, and that the national arrangements 
with regard to holidays in the gas industry should be increased 
from a holiday of one normal working week to fourteen days’ 
holiday per annum. 

At the same time statements appeared in the Press to the 
eflect that the workers’ representatives were pressing for 12s. 
per week increase in wages, time-and-a-quarter for night shift 
work, and increased holidays. 

The workers’ representatives admitted that they were bound 
ty the terms of the agreement, and that such agreement could 
not be terminated until the qualifying period had elapsed. 

The employers, after considering the situation, subsequently 
informed the workers’ side of the Council that they were not 
ina position to make any concession. 

This matter was again brought forward by the workers’ 
representatives in the autumn; and they pointed out that they 
would be compelled to give notice at the end of the year to 
terminate the agreement unless some concession could be 
given. The employers, however, stated that they could not 
vary their previous decision. 

Mr. Hayday, the Secretary to the Workers’ Side of the 
National Joint Industrial Council, thereupon gave three 
months’ notice as from the last day of December, 1924, to 
terminate the agreement. 

A Special Meeting of the Central Committee of the Federa- 
tion of Gas Employers was convened for Dec. 31, 1924, to 
consider the position; and it was decided that the employers 
should themselves give notice to terminate :the agreement, 
seeing that its terms were onerous to the employers. The 
employers further pointed out that they reserved to themselves 
complete freedom of action as from April 1, 1925. 

The decisions of the National Joint Industrial Council for 
ihe Gas Industry affect approximately 100,000 gas workers 
throughout the kingdom. 





Jan. 


The National Joint Industrial Council met yesterday after- 
oon, and discussed the petition put forward by the workers’ 
side, After very long discussion, the employers offered arbitra- 
tion, The Council adjourned: for a week in order to give the 
operatives an opportunity of consulting their Union. 
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Importance of Emergency Gas Lighting. 


In the course of an article in which he emphasizes the im- 
portance of gas in very many situations as an emergency 
illuminant, owing to the danger that may arise from failure when 
electricity is the sole source of lighting relied upon, Mr. J. E. 
Bullard points out, in the ‘‘ American Gas Journal,” that all 
office buildings should have gas lights in every corridor and on 
every stairway, and these lights should be burned during the 
hours of darkness when the building is unoccupied. Hotels 
should be similarly equipped. Theatres should have gas lights 
at all exits, and in all passages used for exit purposes in case 
of em rgency. Stores and banks, open after dark, should have 
a lig ting installation in which there is a sufficient number of 


8as units to make vision clear in case the other lights go out 

for any reason. Mills and factories not using gas lighting ex- 

clus vely should have a carefully planned gas equipment, giving 

Sulficis nt illumination to guide the employees out of the build- 

ns in case the regular lighting system fails. In other words, 
ey 


‘ery case where a sudden plunging into darkness would 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


For a display of the applications of their only commodity, the 
electricity supply industry is going to concentrate this year 
upon the Ideal Home Exhibition. The London Gas Companies 
and individual firms associated with the 
industry have hitherto made a 
point of being at the Olympia Exhibi- 
tion; but the electricity supply industry has only been repre- 
sented by individual firms with their own specialities on view. 
The ‘Electrical Review ’’ has wept over the inadequacy of 
the display made by electricity and has given vent to emphatic 
complaint. But it is hopeful that this year there will be no 
cause for dissatisfaction ; for the Electrical Development Asso- 
ciation are, our contemporary says, ‘‘ taking up the matter 
with as much vigour as that which led to the inspiring dis- 
play at Wembley last year.”’ We rather fancy it must have 
depended on the state of mind of the visitor whether or not 
he or she was inspired by the range of rooms and the ren- 
dezvous, which appeared to us—we may have been unlucky in 
the times of our visits—to be one of the most neglected parts 
of the Exhibition. However, the preliminary arrangements 
for electricity being at Olympia are now engaging attenticn. 
The space to be taken is to be occupied—if the project matures- 
by a suite of rooms to illustrate electricity in service; and, 
among other features, the plan discloses an ‘‘ emergency 
exit.”’ Of course, the display will not be so extensive as that at 
the British Empire Exhibition. Our contemporary thinks that, 
electrically equipped, the suite of rooms should certainly typify 
the ideal home. Of course, the really ‘* ideal home ” should 
be run on lines of economy and efficiency; but if the rooms 
are shown with only electric heating installed, nobody outside 
an asylum could honestly say that it was ‘‘ ideal ’’ in respect 
of economy and efficiency. Not even the hotplate of an electric 
cooker can boast of those ideal virtues. The Electrical Develop- 
ment Association are to have the active co-operation of the 
Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association. They will have 
good scope for demonstrating what a high standard of electric 
lighting should’be like. It is felt that the success of the sec- 
tion will depend largely upon the treatment of the illumination. 
Gas has always found at the Ideal Home Exhibition an in- 
terested body of visitors; and our electrical friends are of 
opinion that the electric lighting, heating, cooking, vacuum 
cleaners, and other motor-driven domestic labour-saving appli- 
ances will make a strong appeal. It is believed that the support 
of the electricity industry is a foregone conclusion. It must 
not be forgotten that the Ideal Home Exhibition does not 
draw bulk patronage from all over the country as does the 
British Empire Exhibition; so that it can hardly be expected 
that the provincial undertakings will see that there is any 
good claim to their financial support. 
It is highly interesting to read the views 
Overhead Wires. of prominent 


At Olympia. 


gas 


men in the electricity 
supply industry as to its prospects: We 
referred to some of them last week; and others have since 
been read in the columns of ‘* Electrical Industries.’’ The 
interest is accentuated by different men looking at the current 
position and the prospects from varying angles of view. There 
is Sir James L. Devonshire, K.B.E., who has his eyes on the 
large areas of electrically undeveloped land in the country. 
That they are denied a supply is, in the opinion of Sir James, 
due to the prohibitive cost of laying miles of underground 
cables through rural districts, and the many difficulties which 
attend the erection of the more economical overhead lines. 
The Act of 1919 conferred upon undertakers powers in respect 
of overhead lines; but in actual practice it is found that to 
obtain consent to their erection is a slow and cumbersome 
business, if objections are raised. And objections are being 
raised more frequently and in a pronounced fashion, owing 
to the residents in rural areas (who are supposed to be crying 
out for electricity) inveighing most heartily against the erection 
of unsightly posts and wires in their picturesque surroundings. 
It is only right that the residents should have a voice in such 
a matter; but it looks very much as though Sir James would 
prefer to have their susceptibilities ground under the heels 
of the Electricity Commissioners. He thinks this estimabl 
body should have absolute power to give consent to overhead 
equipment in the case of public highways. This, he believes, 
would have the effect of hastening negotiations with owners 
and occupiers of private property. In our opinion, the option 
should continue with the residents in the rural areas. 
In regard to electric lighting, too, the 
Unscientific Lighting. public are manifestly inclined to think 
that they know better than the experts 
how to use the lamps they purchase. We have Mr. C. W. 
Sully, Director of the Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, saying: ‘* The general public think they know all about 
light, and that it is the simplest thing to arrange and control. 





endanger life or property there is a real need for gas lighting. 





They have the feeling that they are as able as anybody to 
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arrange their lights, and little realize the damage they can do, 
the glare they produce, and the waste they cause, by the use 
of inefficient shades.” It must not be forgotten that the 
supply undertakings are more to blame for this attitude than 
are the public themselves. Throughout their history, the 
supply undertakings, so far as lighting goes, have only had one 
object, and that is to obtain custom. Application did not 
worry them in the least; and the public were allowed to follow 
their own devices in this particular. It is what they have 
grown accustomed to, and it is difficult to eradicate a habit. 
However, Mr. Sully is of opinion that now ‘ the mistakes 
are being rapidly exposed; and, before 1925 is out, the country 
should be purged of much of the inefficient lighting effects that 
surround us to-day. The whole electrical industry will be 
immensely benefited by the production of better light, and a 
universal cry for more light.’’ This can only happen when 
the supply authorities themselves realize that their policy in the 
past has been wrong, and set to work deliberately and dili- 
gently to rectify it. Continued indifference on their part will 
not enable the purging to materialize which Mr. Sully hopes 
for in 1925. 
A strong point is made by Mr. C. H. 
Production and Wordingham—one of the recognized 
Repair of Appliances. leaders of the industry—regarding the 
multiplicity of patterns, especially 
among household electrical appliances. He thinks these should 
be reduced, as the present method of production is most in- 
efficient, and therefore costly. His mode of reducing produc- 
tion costs to the advantage of manufacturers, dealers, and 
users of such appliances is quite sound; but it is questionable 
whether the manufacturers would consent to it, even in the 
interests of their own business. What he proposes is that the 
manufacturers should get together, and settle upon a few 
patterns of each appliance, and share out the work, so that all 
appliances of one kind are made by one or two firms only. 
This would enable manufacture to be carried on in bulk. Not 
only would costs be reduced, but there should be improvement 
in quality and design. ‘This prominent expert adds: ‘‘ There 
is very great room for such improvement; many of the details 
of the appliances are crude and unsatisfactory.’’ If we said 
as much as this, it would simply be swept aside as an issue 
of deeply-rooted prejudice. Of course, as Mr. Wordingham 
points out, the manufacture of such agreed designs as a staple 
product need not interfere with, or fetter, individual firms who 
thought they could supply the public with something more 
attractive or better. Then, as now, they would merely have 
to make these on a small scale, and at a higher cost of pro- 
duction. Another constructive suggestion from the same source 
is that it would be an immense boon to the consumer, and 
one which would probably greatly help the sale of electric 
appliances, if there were some organization with branches in 
as many towns as possible, which would receive any electric 
appliance that was out of order, arrange for its repair, and 
return it to the consumer. Mr. Wordingham believes that at 
the present time many are held off purchasing because they 
are satisfied that very soon the thing will go wrong, and then 
what a nuisance it would be to find out how to get it mended ! 
We think our friend is right. The habit of going wrong 
is a bad characteristic of electricity appliances; the sim- 
plicity of gas appliances obviates this, and the fact is 
publicly appreciated. 
If those dealing with lighting agents 
would only get the two terms given in 
this side-heading well into their minds, 
we should have a little more smart- 


** Raw Light’’ and 
** Effective 
Illumination.”’ 

ness displayed in the conversion of the 

former into the latter. Thus it is that we appreciate the article 
by Mr. W. J. Jones, of the Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ 
Association, which has appeared in the ‘* Electrical Times.” 
‘** Raw light ’’ is the light given by the electricity (or gas as the 
case may be) and the lamp without any attempt to modify the 
direction of the rays in order to gain the most efficient illumina- 
tion for the purpose required. Especially with electric lamps, 
this has become imperative, in view of the fact that with them 
greater efficiency in respect of light given to energy used has 
been obtained by higher temperatures and therefore higher 
intensities. But what normally happens when the user changes 
from the older types of lamp to the newest type—in order to 
secure more light? Mr. Jones says that, when a decision is 
made to improve the lighting, all that is done is to replace the 
existing lamps with those of more recent development—taking 
the carbon or tungsten vacuum lamp out, and placing a gas- 
filled lamp in the same old shade. In other words, generally, 
the amount of ‘‘ raw light ’’ is increased. Tens of thousands 
of homes and factories have the new lamps in old fittings, or 
else installed minus any reflector whatsoever. The filament of 
the new lamp is five times as bright as that of the older kind 
of lamp; and it is therefore little wonder that these powerful 
sources of light, when incorrectly used, produce glare and 





- 


’ 
irritate the eye. The effect of this is illustrated by Mr. 
Jones thus— 

How uncomfortable to pass a shop window in which bar 
lamps are dangling, and how difficult to see clearly the 
detail of the goods displayed! A bright light in the line 
of vision makes it more difficult to see clearly and with 
distinctness, and in the case of the shop window 75 p.ct, 
of the light is wasted. If the shopkeeper wishes you 
to see the quality of the goods (unless the goods will 
not bear close inspection), he must direct all the ‘ ray 

: light’? into the window—not letting any escape out. 
wards, and the display will then be receiving twice the 
previous amount of light, and visibility will be easy and 
comfortable. 

To control the ** raw light ’’ is the object of the fittings which 

screen the bright filaments, and direct the light to the place 
where it is required. This is a matter for study and apprecia. 
tion. The more that light which is at present wasted can be 
directed to useful purpose, the greater will be the economy 
for the consumer, and the higher the efficiency in service. 

We have been reading that the electrical 
industry, in the opinion of a certain 
gentleman, hides its light far tou much 
under a bushel. The never 
been generally observed. It would be a good thing if some ot 
the electric lights which are exposed to view were put under a 
bushel; there would certainly be less damage to the organs of 
vision. But, of course, the statement was made metaphoric. 
ally, and in connection with a proposal of the ‘t Electrician ” 
that local ** electric weeks ’’ should be organized. ‘The idea 
seems to have appealed to Mr. J. W. Beauchamp, the Director 
of the Electrical Development Association; and he makes 
certain suggestions. He thinks there should be no difficulty 
in arranging ‘‘ electric weeks,”’ given a little closer organiza. 
tion, and more support to central propaganda work thai is a 
present received. He got one in there for his organization. 

He is of opinion that the electrical indusiry might obtain 

very fine advertisement, and do valuable educational work, 
by promoting a sort of electrical ‘‘ At Home ”’ during some 
particular week of the year—perhaps at the opening of the 
lighting season. He thinks that if power stations were throw 
open to inspect.on during that period, and the whole movement 
well advertised, it should be very valuable. All the electrical 
retail shops could dress their windows suitably and frame their 
individual advertising towards the same end. Mr. Beauchamp, 
however, warns the retail shopkeepers that it would not be 
desirable for them to make a call upon the manufacturers’ 
resources for loan of apparatus or anything of that kind, be- 
cause simultaneous demands of that sort must be avoided. 

He also says that he would like to see the propusal associated 

with the reading of papers of a popular character in different 
districts, or with some general convention of electricity supply 
undertakings—a little difficult perhaps because the time of the 
year when conventions are mostly favoured is not generally 
the season when most direct electrical business can be picked 
up. However, Mr. Beauchamp thinks this difficulty is not so 
acute as in the past, as now the industry is able to offer people 
labour-saving and cookery devices which ‘ appeal perhaps 
even more in the summer than in the winter.”’ 

Electricians are very fond of quoting 

The Highest Efficiency. the best efficiencies that are obtained al 

the switchboard. This is not surpris- 
ing, in view of the poor efficiencies that are realized; and 
therefore the attenuated averages that are secured. But even 

21 p.ct. efficiency is not anything of which to boast, as it meats 

a thermal loss of 79 p.ct. But ‘* Meteor’ has got almost 

excited in his notes in the ‘* Electrical Times ’’ regarding some 

‘‘ striking results ’’ which have been obtained at the power 

house of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company. 

Thermal efficiencies depend not only upon the skilful working 

of plant, but upon the character of the load. The Lakes 

generating sets are of the order of 20,000 and 30,000 KW. i 

October last, 15,795 B.Th.U. were required at the boilers 0 

every Kw.-H. delivered at the switchboard, which is an we 
of 216 p.ct., or a loss of thermal energy of 78°4 p.ct. Bee 
21°6 p.ct is a week-in week-out average performance. Lake - 
claims to be the most efficient power station in the — 

The question is asked: What have Barton (Manchester) an 

the North Tees stations to say to this? 


Electric Weeks or 
** At Homes.’’ 


fact has 








a 
The Roll of the Institution.—Mr. Herbert C. Higgs, © 
Basingstoke, and Mr. Arthur G. Lane, of Aylesbury, ha. yee 


transferred from the class of associate member to that 0! eet 
ber of the Institution of Gas Engineers. Gas engineers an¢t = 
on their staffs wishing to seek election to the Institution he 
informed that, in order to be in time for the next mectins vl 
the Council, applications, with the required information ©. 
signatures, should be received by the Secretary, at No. 2°, St" 


venor Gardens, Westminster, not later than Saturday, '© / 
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PRESENTATION FROM THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS TO THE INSTITUTION 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


On Thursday last, at the House of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Victoria Embankment, before the ordinary 
business of the evening was proceeded with, there was enacted 
a scene displaying in a marked manner the entente cordiale 
spirit which is being fostered between the two professions of 
electrical engineering and gas engineering. 

Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, the President, attended with a deputa- 
tion from the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, con- 
sisting of Mr. Charles F. Botley (Vice-President), Mr. John 
Terrace (Member of Council), Mr. W. E. Price (Hon. Secre- 
tary), and Mr. Walter Dunn (Secretary), for the purpose of 
presenting to the Institution of Electrical Engineers an 
engraved plate to be used in the production of a Presidential 
Certificate. It is nearly identical in design with that 
inaugurated last year by the Institution of Gas Engineers for 
their Presidents. The first impression from it, suitably 
framed, was handed to Dr. Alexander Russell, President for 
the year 1923-24. Mr. F. D. Marshall, the designer of the 
certificate, was present, and was congratulated on the success 
of his work, 

Mr. W. B. Woopnousr (President of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers), in introducing the matter, said they had 
with them Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, the President of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, with a deputation from his Council, 
and he would ask him to be good enough to tell the meeting 
the object of their visit. 

Mr. J. Fercuson Bett thanked them all for their cordial 
welcome, and said he counted it a great privilege to be present 
at this meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
because he had attended for the purpose of asking their accep- 
tance of an engraved plate and a framed Presidential Certifi- 
cate which would be presented to Dr. Alexander Russell, who 
was President in 1923-24. At the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers last year, a Presidential Certificate 
designed by their friend Mr. F. D. Marshall was presented 
to the retiring President, Mr. Samuel Tagg, in commemora- 
tion of his year of office. The certificate was exhibited in these 
buildings where, by the kindness of the Electrical Engineers, 
the meetings were held; and it was much praised by those 
members of the Electrical Institution who happened to see it, 
along with their much-esteemed Secretary. The Council of the 
Gas Institution desired to make some tangible acknow- 
ledgment of the kindness received from the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, not only last year, but also in former 
years; and it was decided that it should take the form of a 
Presidential Certificate. The acceptance of this engraved cer- 
tificate indicated the good feeling that happily existed between 
the members of both Institutions; and they all hoped this 
happy feeling of friendliness would long continue. About 
thirty years ago he was associated with the late Dr. John 
Hopkinson, who was not only an eminent scientist, but an 
honoured member of the Electrical Institution. Mr. J. S. 

Highfield, who was a Past-President of the Institution, was 
also associated with him at the Stafford Corporation Elec- 
tricity Works. In those days electricity was-in its infancy; 
it was considered a luxury. But so far back, he believed, as 
i890 he advised the Corporation to erect an electricity works. 
He told the Corporation that he thought electricity had a great 
future, and that it eventually would become one of the impor- 
tant public utility services. This forecast had been fully justi- 
hed; and the great advance made by electricity, due to the high 
technical skill, the enterprise, and the efficiency of the various 
members of their Institution, was indicated by the enormous 
use that was now made of electricity for very many purposes. 
He would like to congratulate the electrical industry upon the 











well-known scientific men—he might say brilliant scientific 
men—who were engaged within its ranks. They were sup- 
ported by well trained, enthusiastic younger men, and by an 
excellent Technical Press. On behalf of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, he wished their Institution continued pros- 
perity. The members of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
believed there was ample scope for both industries to continue 
to prosper. It was with the greatest possible pleasure that he 
asked their acceptance of this Presidential Certificate, along 
with the engraved plate from which it was a first impression. 

Mr. Bell then formally presented to Mr. Woodhouse the cer- 
tificate, in a heavy English gilt frame. It bore the following 
words : 


Institution of Electrical Engineers, founded 1871, incorpora- 
ted by Royal Charter 1921. This is to record that Dr. Alexander 
Russell, LL.D., F.R.S., held the office of President for the year 


1923-24. Witness our hands and seal this 8th day of January, 
1925. (Signed) W. B. Woodhouse, President; F. Gill, Member 


of Council; P. F. Rowell, Secretary. 

At the top of the certificate appears a portrait of Faraday, 
and at the four corners are the words, ‘‘ Light,’’ ‘‘ Heat,”’ 
** Power,’’ ‘‘ Communications.’’ The Seal of the Institution is 
placed at the bottom. In general appearance it resembles the 
certificate of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Mr. WoopuousgE, in reply, said he had very great pleasure 
in accepting, on behalf of the Council of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, this charming certificate, carrying out 
the very artistic and appropriate design which Mr. F. D. 
Marshall had been kind enough to prepare. In granting to the 
Institution of Gas Engineers the use at times of this lecture 
theatre, they did not expect any such tangible return. He was 
sure he was voicing the views of all the members in saying 
that they appreciated very deeply indeed this. graceful gesture 
from the members of a sister Engineering Institution. The 
members of the Institution of Gas Engineers, like many of 
the members of the Electrical Institution, were concerned with 
the proper utilization of coal; and probably the differences of 
opinion which existed as to what was quite the best way to 
do it were apt to over-shadow the very numerous and very 
important interests which they had in common. They were 
both attempting to solve the same problem. They had. very 
largely worked on independent lines; but those engaged in the 
supply of electricity to the public were very much indebted to 
the gas engineers for having first of all made the public aware 
that they could purchase a means of light, of heat, and of 
power from a public source, and that they could turn on the 
tap and get just as much or just as little as they wanted. 
When electrical engineers came on the scene with another 
means of light, heat, and power, they had a public which was 
to some extent educated. He looked forward in the future to 
a closer approach between all those who were engaged in the 
utilization of coal. Gas engineers, those engaged in producing 
coke for metallurgical purposes, those who were mining coal, 
and electrical engineers, were all closely and very deeply con- 
cerned in finding the best possible way to use that coal and to 
bring to the public the light, heat, and power that they required. 
The occasion was a very happy augury of future association in 
discussing such matters. A _ discussion of their common 
problems, as well as of their differences, would be all to the 
good. They were all at one in the object in view, which was 
to make the best possible use of the national resources of coal 
in every way. He was very glad to accept, on behalf of the 
Institution, this kind gift. 

Mr. Woodhouse then 
Alexander Russell. 


presented the certificate to Dr. 











Sunlight and Health. 
From the Editors, we have received a copy of the first issue 
fa new journal bearing the title of “ Sunlight,’? which is pub- 


lished by the Sunlight League, of 37, Russell Square, London, 
hag 1, at 1s. 6d., post free. The first number of this journal, 
the h 


ighly commendable purpose of which is to work for the 


restoration of the light of the sun to all who live in cities, and 


0 aflirm the principles and applications of light to health, con- 
‘ains articles from the pens of such able writers as Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Dr. Leonard Hill, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, Mr. E. D. 
Simoi and Miss Marion Fitzgerald, and Mrs. Cloudesley Brere- 
ton. \s Sir Oliver Lodge says, ‘‘ The vital importance of sun- 
ight to the human race, and to higher kinds of life generally, 
of E, os yet been sufficiently emphasized in this country. Most 
b “nelish history has been made in a fairly clear atmosphere ; 
_. late centuries the extensive use of coal, in an ex- 
ilies nig wasteful, and uncivilized manner, has" been re- 
ct .© tor a serious fouling of the atmosphere, in a way 
ion, * unhealthy and must, if it continues, lead to racial 
= eit and disease. For when the efficient parts of sun- 
gi ——. the organisms which flourish are of the 
i xind; and the higher organisms are apt to succumb to 


avages when unaided by the beneficent influence of sun- 


light.’’ It is a matter of congratulation that the Sunlight 
League has been formed to emphasize the importance of sun- 
shine in relation to health, and to encourage the community to 
give attention to the matter. 


ie 
— 





Gas in Industry.—Writing in the ‘‘ Liverpool Post and 
Mercury,’’? Mr. Edwin Upton, the Treasurer of the Liverpool 
Gas Company, says that in Merseyside the industrial demand 
for gas is very large, and also very varied. Gas is extensively 
employed for such different processes as the superheating of 
steam, fruit-ripening, the baking of bread and biscuits, jam 
and sugar boiling, tin canister making, melting of type metal, 
rivet making, enamelling, forging and bending, and the manu- 
facture of furniture, toys, glass bottles, &c. These examples 
are chosen at random, but their very differences illustrate what 
is so peculiarly the merit of gaseous fuel—its suitability for 
every kind of operation that requires heat. While industry 
generally is striving to promote thermal efficiency, the Mersey- 
side gas undertakings have spared no effort, and have met with 
success, in their attempt to supply industrial consumers with 
a gas constant, within reasonable limits, in calorific value, in 
composition, and in pressure. The importance of these factors 
has been fully recognized by the gas engineers responsible. 
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THE COAL TRADE SITUATION. 


[ COMMUNICATED. ] 





OncE again the unhappy coal industry is being dragged into 
the full glare of the limelight—a process which it is becoming 
accustomed to regard as an annual event, but unhappy, never- 
theless, because at the present moment it has a serious job 
of work with which to occupy itself. The agreement which 
governs the wages payable in the industry in due for renewal 
or alteration in June, and, in certain quarters, there has been 
much rattling of sabres and talk of fights to a finish, before 
even any attempt had been made to examine the situation. 
And a finish it certainly would be for all concerned, if this 
attitude was universal. Fortunately a more sober one mani- 
fested itself later; and, if the problems are tackled in good 
time, and‘in an atmosphere of calm sanity on both sides, there 
is no reason why the country’s hopes of a general trade revival 
should ‘be blasted so soon by an upheaval in this key industry. 
But facts must be faced, and there is no doubt that there are 
enormous difficulties to be surmounted. 


THe AGREEMENT. 


The much maligned and generally misunderstood agreement 
is the best system so far devised of dividing the proceeds of 
the industry on profit-sharing lines. The system has two 
main difficulties. One is that there are not always any pro- 
ceeds to divide. The other is that, when there are, it is diffi- 
cult to convince some people that there should be any question 
of dividing them at all. The general principle upon which 
the system is worked is that auditors from two firms repre- 
senting owners and men examine together, in confidence, the 
colliery books covering a certain period. There is no actual 
division of the profits made, but, on certain calculations, the 
rate of wages for the next period is fixed. The collieries are 
then worked at these rates, and, according to the profit (or 
loss) shown under these conditions, the wages for the subse- 
quent period are determined at the next ascertainment. This 
means that the ‘owners pocket any profit there may be in any 
period, and the men receive their share in the shape of 
increased wages in the next period, and vice versd. Of course, 
there is a minimum rate payable; and when the rate as re- 
vealed ‘by the ascertainment falls below this, the deficiency, 
until wiped out, is spread over subsequent periods to the dis- 
advantage of wages. Such, in brief outline, is the principle of 
the wages agreement, around which the nation has _ been 
promised the spectacle, in the not distant future, of a battle 
royal—the champions of the one side claiming that they must 
have considerably increased wages; the other side declaring 
that, in the present state of the trade, this is quite impossible. 


‘© OwNERS.’’ 


There is always apt to be some misunderstanding in the 
public mind as to the difference between coal owners and 
colliery owners. Though they may in some instances be the 
same persons, the coal owner or royalty owner is the man who 
possesses the coal as it lies in the seam, and who allows tle 
colliery owner to work it, for certain payments, and to market 
it for his own profit. According to various shades of opinion, 
either the royalty owner should be allowed to go on possessing 
the coal, because it is his, or it should be taken away from 
him, because he neither made it nor put it where it is. Be- 
tween these extremes, there are various schemes for dealing 
with him. The essential fact about him is that, on the average 
for Great Britain, he adds slightly over sixpence a ton to the 
cost of producing coal. 

What, then, are colliery owners? Ogres, bloodsuckers, 
even murderers, they have been designated. This is not in- 
tended to be a defence of them, because, like Emperors, dust- 
men, and even candle-stick makers, they are human, and 
doubtless have their faults. But, with them all, being human 
they realize that they must bow to the inexorable laws of 
economics, and that the coal trade, with all its national im- 
portance, cannot escape their decrees. The last thing in the 
world they want to do, in spite of what has been said to the 
contrary, is to depress wages, because, apart from any higher 
motives which even colliery owners may sometimes have, they 
are hard-headed men of business enough to realize that high 
wages mean contentment, and contentment leads to prosperity. 
What they do want is a lowering of the cost of production ; 
and this they must have if the industry is to stand on its own 
legs. Moreover, the nation may be said to have given a fairly 
clear indication at the last general election that this is what 
they expect industry to do. Whether this is to be achieved by 
a return to the eight-hour day is arguable. Even the owners 
themselves are not entirely agreed upon the advisability of 
pressing for it. At any rate, with production per man per 
shift at the present average rate for Great Britain at just over 
17 cwt., as against over a ton in pre-war days, Germany and 
the United States of America can put coal into what we used 
to consider our markets at prices with which we cannot pos- 
sibly compete. This is not arguable, but is a fact of which 
collieries and exporters can daily quote specific instances. This 
is with wages at a minimum rate—a rate which the owacrs 
would be among the first to acknowledge ‘is already too low 
both in relation to the cost of living and in comparison with 


Asout ‘f PurriING-UP THE PRICE.” 


Whenever the coal trade is depressed, and the wage qui stion 
is raised, there is always a good deal said about putting up 
the price of coal. Now, up to the present, the supply of coal 
at home is a monopoly of home producers ; and, if, as a whole, 
they be regarded as a ring or combine, presumably the) can 
make the price of coal what they like. Did ever any industry 
flourish by such methods? , 

But there are two serious arguments against such a pro. 
cedure: In the first place, the reasonable and oft-reiterated out. 
cry, in which the socialist party has specialized, against ings 
and monopolies in general. Secondly, there is the struggle 
with which our other great coal-consuming industries are 
faced, and their vital need of the cheapest fuel possible, in order 
to be able to hold their own in the world markets, and support 
the millions who are dependent upon them. Apart, however, 
from these considerations, Great Britain, under the very best 
trade conditions, cannot use by any means sufficient coal to 
keep all her mines and miners in employment, and she has 
always regarded her coal- exports as paying for a considerable 
quantity of necessary imports. Can we “ put up the price” 
to the foreigner in open competition in the world market? |i 
would take all the king’s horses and all the king’s men to 
make the Italians buy English coal in preference to American 
coal of equal value at a lower price, or the Dutch with German 
coal at shillings a ton less. This is where itis vain for even 
the coal trade to kick against the pricks. 

PossIBILITIES. 

The great question facing the industry now is what is to b 
done, and done quickly ; for, if there is one thing which, above 
all, militates against prosperous conditions, it is the possi- 
bility of a serious stoppage in the coming summer. While, 
nearer the time, consumers’ demands for stocking purposes 
generally cause a temporary increase in demand, the uncer- 
tainty of the position discourages would-be buyers from con- 
tracting ahead. It is upon good steady working that th 
industry thrives best. Stocking facilities are negligible; and 
every day that a pit lies idle, the overhead charges, pumping 
costs, and so on, have to be added to the cost of producing 
coal another day. There is no gainsaying the fact that on 
solution of the difficulties would be a reduction in producing 
costs; but, since labour charges form more than 7o p.ct. o 
these, and, since it is agreed that the miners’ earnings ar 
already too low, are they willing first to try to produce more 
coal for the same money? If the ton of coal cost less, improved 
trading would quickly be reflected in wage rates, even under 
the existing agreement. Human nature being what it is, the 
effect of giving more money first generally has the reverse effeci 
upon output. That is the first and most obvious suggestion for 
solving the problem, and naturally it implies an obligation 
on the owners to do what they can to reduce the three-sevenths 
of the costs which are not due to labour charges. 

The output suggestion being the owners’ chief contribution 
to the controversy, it is up to the men to make proposals as 
to what can be saved on the other three-sevenths. It is 
obvious, however, that these are not likely to be able to bear 
the whole of the two shillings by which British exporters are 
at present losing a good many orders. Can the railway com- 
panies help by. reductions in rates? The coal trade is con- 
stantly urging them to try, but their own people are even now 
pressing for more wages. Can the shipping companies do 
anything? They still maintain they have boats laid up because 
they cannot be made to pay at present freights. 

{t is not proposed in this article to discuss the remedy which 
the Miners’ Federation are convinced would cure all ills. 
Nationalization is a wide subject, and in any case the nation, 
for better or for worse, has decided for the present that it wil 
have none of it. Whether, trading in a speculative industry, 
the nation could put up a better fight against economic com- 
ditions and foreign competition is decidedly debatable. 
Whether the miners themselves, who would no doubt be quite 
willing to manage the mines for the nation, could make 4 
better job of it than the present owners, is equally debatable. 
Certain it is that both parties know a very great deal abou! 
coal mines and mining conditions—a great deal more than all 
the politicians in the country. If they cannot get together 
and evolve something between them, then prospects are black 
indeed for the coal trade, and for industry in general. But 
facts must be recognized as facts; and it is no use pretending 
that the colliery owner is purely and simply a philanthropist, 
that the man-shift in the pits could not possibly produce 
another hundredweight, or that German and American com- 
petition is not becoming more and more keen. One thing that 
certainly will do no one any good, least of all the poor British 
public, is all this talk about fights for existence, and obviously 
impossible demands on a sick industry. It is common sense 
that is required to deal with an admittedly difficult situation, 
and not imported nonsense. 

% * * 

‘* Do you believe in God? ”’ asked the ardent young Socialist 
miner of the speaker at a political meeting. 

‘** Of course I do ’’ was the natural reply. 

‘** Man you cannot, you’re a coal owner.” ; 

This is an illustration from life of one of the great difliculties 





wages in other so-called sheltered industries. 





of the working of the much harassed mining industry. 
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A THREE-LIFT SPIRAL-GUIDED HOLDER AT GALASHIELS. 


An interesting function took place on.Tuesday, Jan. 20, at 
Galashiels, when there was formally inaugurated a new three- 
lift spiral-guided gasholder which Messrs. Robert Dempster & 
Sons, Ltd., of Elland, have completed for the Gas Company. 
There was present a representative company of gas engineers 
and others connected with the gas industry. 

The visitors were met at the gas-works and welcomed by Mr. 
George Hunter, Chairman of the Galashiels Gas Light Com- 
pany, Mr. A. Dow, the Engineer of the Company, and Mr. 
J. W. Broadhead, Managing Director of Messrs. Robert 
Dempster & Sons, Ltd. 

The early forenoon was spent jin an inspection of the works, 
including a Dempster-Toogood vertical retort installation which 
is giving great satisfaction. Later the Company gathered 
around the gasholder, where Mr. J. W. Broadhead, who was 
accompanied by his son, the patentee, explained the features of 
the ‘“‘ Elland ”’ patent ball carriages. 

At noon the chief ceremony of the day was performed, when 
Mr. HUNTER turned on the gas from the holder to the town. 
Mr. BROADHEAD said that the holder at Galashiels was the fifth 
of seven of the type to be completed by his firm, one of which 


LUNCHEON. 


Following the formal ceremony, there was a luncheon at the 
Douglas Hotel. At this Mr. Broadhead presided. After the 
Loyal Toast, 

Mr. A. L. BRown gave the toast of ‘‘ The Galashiels Gas 
Company. He referred to the determined spirit of the Chair- 
man, under whose guidance the Company were bound to 
prosper. 

Mr. Hunter, replying, briefly traced the history of the Com- 
pany from its formation in 1853. At first the works were situa- 
ted in the centre of the town, but in 1866 the old gas-works 
were removed to Galafoot. He had no hesitation in describing 
this site as a good—indeed, an ideal—one. The aim of the 
Company was to supply an ample and good supply of gas at the 
lowest possible price; and nothing would be left undone to 
further this aim. 

Mr. P. M‘LEan proposed the toast of 

‘THE CONTRACTORS.”’ 

Mr. BROADHEAD, replying, said he wished to thank Mr. Dow 
for the arrangements he had made for the ceremony. This was 
not the first contract that his firm had carried out for the Gala- 








Was under construction at Victoria, British Columbia. So far 
as the Galashiels holder was concerned, they had experienced 
bad weather during the constructional period, and after the 
work had been finished; but the contract had been completed 
within the specified time. He had now a very pleasant duty to 
perform—to ask the Chairman of the Galashiels Company to 
accept from the contractors a rose-bowl, as a memento of the 
inauguration of the new holder. The gift bore the following 
scription : ‘* Presented to the Chairman of the Galashiels Gas 
Lig! Company—George Hunter, Esg.—on the occasion of the 
opening of the new gasholder. Jan. 20, 1925.” 

Mr. Hunter, in acknowledging the gift, expressed his gratifi- 
Cation at seeing so many present to inspect the new gasholder, 
and witness its formal inauguration. The Galashiels Company 
Were thoroughly satisfied with the work. The situation of the 
Works was very exposed, and they suffered from the effects of 


gales Only a week ago the holder had withstood without the 
slightest oscillation one of the severest gales that the dis- 
rict 


had ever experienced, during which the holder was 
nflated, the top being about 100 ft. above ground 
He was very pleased to have this memento of the 


eeca ion of the holder’s inauguration, and he would always 
Valu t highly. 


full 


level, 


| Works, 










shiels Gas Light Company. In the days of the late Mr. Scott, 
he believed, the firm remodelled the retort bench. Since Mr. 
Dow had been Manager, horizontal retorts had been built, and 
later Dempster-Toogood verticals had been erected. For a 
small plant, he ventured to say that it was second to none in 
Scotland; and he had been pleased to hear from Mr. Dow an 
expression of praise as to its working. In spite of trade depres- 
sion, while the make of gas in 1917 was 76 million c.ft., it now 
totalled 100 millions. This spoke volumes for the enterprise of 
the Company and their efficient Manager. He desired to thank 
Mr. Dow for his assistance during the course of erection of the 
holder. 

Thereafter ‘‘ The Town and Trade of Galashiels ’? was pro- 
posed by Mr. J. D. Kei_tor, of Hawick, and acknowledged by 
Councillor J. Haywarp, of Galashiels. Mr. J. W. M‘Lusky, of 
Glasgow, proposed ‘* The Engineer of the Galashiels Gas Com- 
pany; ”’ and Mr. Dow replied. 


The “Elland” Patent Ball Carriage System. 


The new holder which has been erected at Galashiels by 
Messrs. Robert Dempster & Sons, Ltd., of Rose Mount Iron- 
Elland, is a three-lift one in a steel tank 96 ft. 
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diameter by 28 ft. deep. The holder is of a capacity of 500,000 
c.ft., and the pressures thrown are: Inner lift, 45-1oths; two 
lifts, 72-10ths ; and three lifts, 97-1oths. 

The guiding of the holder is on the entirely new system which 
has already been fully described in the ‘‘ JourNaL ’’—namely, 
the ‘‘ Elland ’”’ patent ball carriage system, in which, instead 
of the rails of the holder passing through one or two pairs of 
flanged rollers for guiding purposes, each rail passes between 
two pairs (i.e., four in all) of hard steel balls 2 in. in diameter, 
which are free to revolve in various directions, so that the 
balls are not subject to wear on any particular portion of their 
surface. Each ball will stand a crushing strain of 175 tons, 
and the whole of the carriage is made of mild steel drop forg- 
ings. The rails themselves are of double the weight and 


















— 


more than double the strength of the rails used on other spiral 
guided holders, and thus very strongly connect together the 
curbs and cups and vertical stays, making a very strong f:am- 
ing for the holder side sheets. They have double recesses 
throughout their length, in one of which the balls work, while 
down the other any water collecting on the crown or over‘low- 
ing from the dips can run into the cups below, and thence t:. the 
tank. With this carriage there are no sliding axles. 

The first holder with this type of ball carriage was put up 
last year, but already there are seven erected or in course of 
erection on this system, showing that the principle is gaining 
great favour. Engineers who have seen the working of thes 
holders during the recent hurricanes have expressed themselves 
thoroughly satisfied with their absolute steadiness. 


PERE 











WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Association took place at Cardiff last Satur- 
day week; the chair being occupied by Mr. B. J. BELt (the 
President), who was supported by Messrs. H. D. Madden, D. 
Muir, and C. S. Bateman. 

PROMOTION. 


The PRESIDENT, at the outset, referred to the fact that the 
first President of the Association, Mr. T. B. Armitage, of Swan- 
sea, had been successful in obtaining the position of Distribu- 
tion Engineer to the Cheltenham Gas Company. He extended 
to Mr. Armitage their heartiest congratulations; they were 
more than pleased that their Association had provided yet 
another man to take his place in the forefront of the industry. 
Mr. Armitage -had rendered them. invaluable service, and he 
moved that a vote be recorded conveying to him their heartiest 
good wishes in his new sphere. 

Mr. T. A. Canninc (Newport) referred to Mr. Armitage’s 
efforts to propagate the advance of the Association in the 
western area of their district, and said it afforded him great 
pleasure to second the vote expressing their thanks for that 
work and their felicitations and good wishes for the future. 

Mr. ARMITAGE returned thanks, and expressed the hope that 
he might occasionally be permitted at future meetings to renew 
acquaintance with his many friends. 

The following paper, which was accompanied by a series of 
lantern slides, was then read: 


MECHANICAL AIDS TO GAS MANUFACTURE. 
By R. W. Foster, of Cardiff. 


This is a subject of such interest and dimensions as to make 
it difficult to confine it within the limits of a short discourse. 
It is within the scope of the paper not to deal with the actual 
processes of gas manufacture, but to demonstrate how the 
manual labour formerly involved has gradually been replaced 
by mechanical devices. That this is a scientific and mechanical 
era proves true in the gas world as in’ other spheres. 

The early types of retorts depended entirely on manual labour, 
and during the nineteenth century gas engineers had to seek 
mechanical assistance to enable them to cope with growing 
needs and larger quantities. Chief among pioneers in this 
direction was Samuel Clegg, who designed gas apparatus for 
many large establishments in the country. He invented the 
hydraulic main, the lime purifier, and the wet meter. Gas 
lighting and heating have proved among the greatest boons 
of the age, and no industry has shown such progression and 
success. The progress made in the machinery for gas manu- 
facture is very striking. 

The first retorts were made of iron, and were fixed in a 
vertical position in the furnace; but the difficulty of withdraw- 
ing the coke made an alteration in the position vitally neces- 
sary. So the retorts were laid first at an inclination, then 
horizontally, and the coke drawn by hand. Of late vears the 
fixing of retorts in a vertical position has returned to favour, 
early difficulties in extracting coke having been overcome. 

At the present day, labour-saving machinery is used on gas- 
works for the following purposes : 

1.—Tipping of coal wagons. 

2.—Charging and discharging of retorts. 

3-—Conveyance of coal from point of delivery to point of con- 

sumption. 

4:-—Breaking-up of coal and coke to the required size. 

5.—Conveyance of coke from the retort house to a suitable 

storage place, or to other machinery for grading, screen- 
ing, or washing. 

6.—Producer poking and clinkering. 

7-—Disintegrators for oxide, conveyors for sulphate of am- 

monia, and oxide. 

Slides demonstrated the stages of progression from the crude 
and unwieldy to the efficient present-day contrivances. In early 
times coal wagons were unloaded by hand at the rate of three 
wagons a day each man. Hydraulic, belt-driven, or electrically 
operated wagon tippers are now employed to do the work. One 
of the latest wagon tippers is arranged on a sliding steel cradle, 
to take the wagon completely off the rails, and get a 20-ton 





CSPOT 


wagon in such a position as enables it to empty itself. Another 
tvpe is the rotary wagon tipper, which empties a wagon by a 
circular motion. 

The coal, having been tipped, passes through breaking pro- 
cesses to reduce it to a minimum and more uniform size, and 
thus facilitate charging. With one type of coal breaking plant, 
the coal is elevated into the overhead hopper and fed, by means 
of a reciprocating feeder, into a jigging screen, which allows all 
small coal up to 3 in. cubes to-by-pass into the hopper below, 
and only the large lumps pass through the breaker. 

When the industry was in its infancy, the operations of 
charging and discharging were done by hand; but the applica- 
tion of machinery in gas manufacture is now advancing to- 
wards perfection, thanks chiefly to the ingenuity and inde- 
fatigable concentration of the late Mr. John West, who devised 
machinery for stoking, and improved his hand and power 
charging and drawing machines. A patent was granted to 
Mr. John West in 1873 for a charging and discharging 
machine, and the framework of his experimental machine was 
constructed from an old wooden bedstead. In 1874 he improved 
his charging machine. 

[Illustrtions wre then thrown on the screen of West, Briggs- 
Wall, Drakes, Jenkins-De Brouwer, Fiddes-Aldridge, Gibson. 
Nicol, Herbert Morris, &c., stoking machinery and coal and 
coke handling plant; and also a cross section of a Glover-West 
vertical retort house. ] 

The gasholder has gone through a period of reformation. 
The earliest practical holder was of the counter-balance type; 
this, of course, being necessary before the exhauster came into 
use. The invention of the exhauster, however, immediately 
altered the principle of the counter-balance holder, which 
created a vacuum on the whole of the plant sufficient for 
operating conditions on the works. The latest type of holder is 
the spirally-guided pattern, which of recent years has been 
subjected to considerable alteration in design and mechanical 
improvement, costs thereby being reduced. 

Mechanical aids introduced in gas-works are generally used 
in connection with the retort house only. In the larger works, 
however, bye-products, such as sulphate of ammonia, can 
be profitably handled by machinery. Also substances like ashes, 
breeze, and oxide of iron can be conveyed mechanically, thus 
economizing both time and labour. Any application which can 
prove a saving justifies the installation of mechanical aids. 


Mr. Mappen, welcoming the Association, said the Directors 
of the Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Company. had always taken 
the keenest interest in their work. He congratulated Mr. 
Foster upon his admirable paper. 

Mr. T. A. CANNING, proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Foster, said the application of machinery in gas-works had te 
sulted in considerable saving to the industry and to the public 
in the reduced price of gas thereby effected. 

Mr. C. S. BaTEMAN, who seconded, thought they would all 
agree that Mr. Foster had enabled them to spend a most in- 
structive evening. The advance achieved might be illustrated 
by the fact that the Gas Light and Coke Company were 
incorporated in 1812 with a capital of £200,000. To-day the 
capital of that Company stood at some £ 30,000,000. Without 
the aid of mechanical devices, the great advance shown by the 
industrv would not have been possible. 

Mr. D. Murr, supporting, referred to the types of machinery 
now in vogue on the purely distribution side of the business, 
which enabled gas to be distributed at higher pressures. 

After discussion of the paper—the speakers including Messrs. 
C.,.B. Felton (Newport), T. A. Canning (Newport), D. M. John 
(Aberdare), H. D. Madden, A. W. Thain (Newport), Collins 
(Swansea), and Williams (Abertillery)—the vote of thanks to the 
author was carried with acclamation, and acknowledged. 





Boiler Firing by Pulverized Fuel.—tIn this month’s issue of 
‘““ Combustion,’? Mr. Louis D. Ponzio discusses at some length 
the relative merits of the indirect system and the unit sysiem of 
pulverized-fuel firing for steam raising. The chief advantage 
of the unit system is that it is cheaper for small power plants. 
The indirect system, however, shows a lower cost of main- 
tenance, can be operated for short periods and still maintain 
the boiler plant load for 24 hours, and has a greater over-al 
efficiency. It is generally advisable, suggests Mr. Ponzi, 
to use the indirect system in large central stations. 
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CENTENARY OF THE BRITISH GAS LIGHT COMPANY, LTD. 


A Short History of the Undertaking. 


As one means of celebrating their centenary—othe?s were chronicled during the time of the Wembley 
Exhibition—the British Gas Light Company, Ltd., have compiled a beautiful book replete with interest 
and rich in illustration. Under the title of “ A Short History of the Company,” there are a mass of facts 
and a host of portraits which will be valued by everyone who is in any way connected with the Company. 
There are portrayed all the Chairmen—NMr. Jacob George Wrench (1825-1841), Mr. John Wilkin (1841-1875), 
Mr. Philip Twells, M.P. (1875-1879), Mr. Henry Wood (1879-1890), Mr. John Horsley Palmer (1890-1914), 
Sir Corbet Woodall (1914-1916), Sir Robert S. Gardiner (1916-1919), and Mr. Henry Woodall, M.Inst.C.E. 
(elected in 1919)—and the present Directors, Mr. Harold G. Palmer (Deputy Chairman), Mr. Frederick 
Wilkin, Major-General W. T. Corrie, Mr. L. R. Abbey-Williams, and Mr. Henry Pullman, J.P. 





Then come 
the Secretary (Mr. A. W. Brookes, who entered the Company’s service on May 22, 1878, and was 


appointed to his present position on Jan. 1, 1908), and the well-known Engineering Staff—Mr. Thomas 
Glover, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., Mr. Harold E. Copp, M.Inst.C.E., Mr. C. Rhodes Armitage, Mr. E. A. 
Sainsbury, and Mr. A. T. Howard. We rejoice to find the photograph of Mr. John Young, who was 
successively Engineer and Manager of the Company’s Staffordshire Potteries, Norwich, and Hull under- 
takings, and retired in 1919. We are indebted to the Company for the loan of the blocks used in the 


following pages, and take this opportunity of congratulating them on their production. 
























































HENRY WOODALL, M.INST.C.E. 





Chairman and Managing Director, 
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The first meeting was held on March 8, 1824, ‘‘ for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the establishment of a new 
Gas Company,”’ and it was resolved that the British Gas Light 
Company be formed to contract with, and supply light to, 
towns or places that might require gas. 


NORWICH. 


Within a year of inauguration, the British Gas Light Com- 
pany’s activities had come to be largely bound up with the 
life of two provincial centres—the ancient and beautiful cathe- 
dral city of Norwich and the equally ancient river-port of Hull. 
Norwich had already experienced to some extent the homely 
convenience of gas lighting when the emissaries of the British 
Gas Light Company arrived in the city. Among its illustrious 
sons, Norwich boasted one John Taylor, an inventor, who in 
1815 obtained a patent for apparatus to assist in the decom- 
position of certain animal substances, including oil, from which 
he had discovered that he could procure a kind of gas, ap- 
parently useful as an illuminant. Taylor and his partner, 
Martineau, exhibited their patent oil-gas apparatus at the 
Apothecaries’ Hall in 1819, and during the following year they 
formed the Norwich Gas Company, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing parliamentary authority for the construction of gas-works 
and laying of pipes for the public supply. For a brief while 
oil gas seriously competed with coal gas. Hull, Bristol, Leeds, 
Colchester, Leith, Bow, and Whitby all adopted it for lighting 
purposes, during the next few years, and actually a company 
applied for parliamentary power to light with oil gas the ‘ City 
of London and the Liberty of Westminster,’’ declaring its capi- 
tal at 4,900,000. 

This attempt to capture the country for oil gas was by no 


means without creditable support. The most scientific and im- 


partial chemists and engineers in Great Britain gave divided 


testimony respecting the different values of coal gas and oil 
gas. However, after the expenditure of large sums of mone 
on it, the oil-gas Bill for the ‘‘ City of London and the Liberty 
of Westminster ’? was thrown out of Parliament, and coal ¢:\s 
gradually re-established in favour. On the other hand, ‘J: \- 

elor’s Parliamentary Bill for Norwich met with success. \ 
brief success, though; yet it lasted long enough to give Tay 
the satisfaction of knowing that in his native city an oil-g 
works was built upon a scale that would allow for lighti 
streets and public buildings. It was in December, 1824, tl 
the Directors of the British Gas Light Company first c 
sidered the advisability of acquiring this oil-gas concern 
Norwich, which was carried on by a Company called the N 
wich Gas Light Company under Act of Parliament dated 18 
In March, 1825, the Directors of the British Gas Light C« 
pany authorized one of their colleagues to proceed to N 
wich to complete an agreement for the purchase of all 
shares held by the proprietors of the Norwich Company. 
was also arranged that a further £600 should be paid to 
proprietors ‘‘ for the stocks in hand when the works 
handed over.” 

An amended Act for lighting the city was thereupon | 
moted, and the Royal Assent given in May, 1826. Four y¢ 
afterwards, in March, 1830, the Company decided to con 
the works from an oil to a coal gas establishment, and to s 
ply gas from coal throughout Norwich. Thus ended the s! 
reign of oil gas in that city, and the enduring reign of coal 
gas began. More land was purchased, and new plant erect: 

a timely action, for it enabled the Company to conclude an 
agreement with the Commissioners for lighting 420 public 
lamps. 
tanks; but on Nov. 22 of the same year (1830) coal gas 
definitely supplied for public lighting and to consumers on 


SIR CORBET WOODALL, 


Chairman 1914-1916. 


A short delay arose owing to defects in the gasholder 
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principal streets. The Chairman stated in September, 1831, 
that the Norwich Works had become the most valuable and 
important of the Company’s stations, the capital expended on 
it amounting to about £,30,000. Business increased, and a 
reduction in the price of gas from 13s. to 10s. per 1000 c.ft. was 
made on Lady Day, 1836. The existing mains and manufac- 
turing plant were enlarged and extended, and in 1839 a new 
sasholder was erected. 

The Company were now able to co-operate with the authori- 
ties for lighting the suburbs of Norwich as well as the centre 
of the city—though within a moderate range at first—and a few 
lights were introduced into the Bishop’s Palace, the Company 
anticipating from this the more general adoption of gas in pri- 
vate houses. The Company were able to announce another 
decrease in the price of gas at Norwich from ios. to gs. per 
ooo c.ft. from January, 1843. As time went on, and develop- 
ments progressed, further reductions were made, successively 
to 8s., 6s. 8d., 5s. 10d., 5s. 6d., and on New Year’s day in 
1851 the price became 5s. 

The time had now arrived when the existing works, which 
were situated at Bishop Bridge, required to be extended. But 
there was no room on the site for any sort of enlargement, so 
that the Directors had to purchase land elsewhere. They found 
an eligible site at St. Martin-at-Palace, where they erected 
new works, and gas was first supplied through this channel on 
Dec. 22, 1851, though the works were not completed until 1853. 
In 1857 it was decided to promote a Bill, which received the 
Royal Assent on July 12, 1858. Under this Act the Norwich 
Gas Light Company was dissolved, and the Acts relating to it 
were repealed. The local authority became entitled to appoint 
their own Auditor, and the Company had to keep a separate 
set of books showing full details of the working of the Nor- 
wich Station. This method has been continued to the present 
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SIR ROBERT S. GARDINER. 


Chairman 1916-1919. 





day, the accounts being verified and signed annually by the 
Norwich Corporation’s Auditor as well as by the Company’s 
two Auditors. 

The extensions that were carried out as a consequence of 
this new Act involved such an expenditure of money that by 
the year 1874 the authorized capital was exhausted. Another 
Bill was therefore promoted to empower the Company to en- 
large their works and expend further capital at Norwich, and 
the Act received the Royal Assent on May 13, 1875. In 1867 
the Directors had succeeded after prolonged effort in inducing 
the Great Eastern Railway to take their gas supply in Norwich 
from the Company instead of manufacturing it themselves. 
The epoch-making system of letting out on hire gas cooking 
and gas heating stoves was introduced throughout the city and 
suburbs in 1882. In 1897 a carburetted water gas plant was 
installed at the Palace Station. As further extensions became 
necessary, the Company applied for parliamentary sanction, 
and Acts were passed in 1896, 1903, and 1918, and an Order 
obtained in 1923 authorizing further capital expenditure. Under 
the 1918 Act the Company’s limits of supply were extended. 

Mr. Thomas Glover was appointed Engineer and Manager 
of the Norwich undertaking on Oct. 1, 1901. During Septem- 
ber of the following year he submitted a scheme to convert the 
works at Bishop Bridge into a distributing station, and thus 
concentrate on the manufacture of the gas at St. Martin-at- 
Palace. His scheme was approved, and the alterations were 
commenced in 1903, and completed two years later. Since that 
time the gas has been conveyed from the Palace Station to 
Bishop Bridge, half-a-mile distant, and there purified, stored, 
and subsequently distributed. The successful carrying-out of 
the necessarily complicated alterations while still maintaining 
the supply of gas to the city was an achievement of which any 
gas engineer might be proud. , 
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The quantity of gas which was sold at Norwich in 1923 was 
748 million c.ft. In 1905 the sales amounted to 437 million c.ft. 
This large increase within eighteen years necessitated further 
additions of importance to the manutacturing and distributing 
plants. Watchful for any opportunity that might arise, the 
Directors have purchased whatever land adjoining the St. 
Martin-at-Palace Works has come into the market, however 
small the parcel. Although several purchases were made, the 
plots were so small that the total addition to the site only mea- 
sures about 13 acres. The new land was scheduled for gas- 
works purposes in the Company’s Special Act of 1918, and has 
proved adequate to enable the Directors to enlarge to a con- 
siderable extent the manufacturing plant, which should now be 
equal to the needs of the station for many years to come. The 
extension was carried out by Mr. Glover between the years 
1920 and 1922, at a ‘cost of £236,000. The manufacturing 
plant now consists of the following : 

. Nominal Capacity 


per Diem. 
Horizontal retort house . e Sh SEI 2,400,000 c. ft. 
Vertical retort house (Glover- West) . + 2,600,000 ,, 
Carburetted water gas plant (Humphreys & Glasgow) + 3,500,000 ,, 


The Company’s engineers at Norwich have at times been 








faced with exceptional difficulties, but the history of the station 
shows that they have always proved equal to the situation. 
The most striking instances of this occurred in 1878 and 1c:2, 
when the city was inundated by floods which brought distress to 
the locality and occasioned much damage. As a conseque:ice 
of the first of these inundations, the St. Martin-at-Palace Works 
were under water for forty-eight hours, but the city was kept 
supplied with gas notwithstanding. Again, when the works 
were flooded in 1912, and considerable dislocation was caused 
to the other public services of the city, the Company were able 
to record that the supply of gas had been maintained. It is 
pleasant to be able to say that the Town Clerk of Norwich sent 
a letter on behalf of the Corporation thanking the Company 
for the work their Manager and staff had done for the city. 

Refore leaving Norwich it should be recorded that three 
Officials at this station completed fifty or more years’ service. 
Mr. C. G. Frost (Chief Clerk) retired on May 31, 1914, — 
having been 523 years with the Company; Mr. H. P. Oakle 
and Mr. A. Cracknell (Collectors) both retired on July 31, ead 
the former having served 563% years and the latter 50 years. All 
received retiring allowances, and presentations were made in 
each case by the Company and by the Norwich staff. 


NORWICH STATION. 





General view of the St. Martin-at-Palace Works. 
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CHEMICAL WoRKS AT GREAT YARMOUTH 


The Norwich Station is not so self-contained as are the 
Company’s other works, for the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia and the distillation of tar are carried on elsewhere. 
When it was decided by the Company to deal with the Norwich 
residual products elsewhere, land was purchased some 20 miles 
away—at Great Yarmouth—and works were erected there for 
the purpose, and operations commenced in May, 1884. 

The raw products are conveyed from Norwich to Yarmouth 
by river. Freightage, however, is a serious item, and at times, 
when markets have been depressed, it has proved more profit- 
able to close the works temporarily and dispose of the products 
direct from Norwich. Still, the works have been in continuous 
use during the past twenty years, and a useful addition was 
made to them during the war, when a rectification plant was 
installed for the purpose of supplying refined spirit required by 
the Government. 

HUuLt. 


The closing weeks of 1824 were especially momentous in the 
history of the Company; for, while the Directors were con- 
sidering the advisability of acquiring the existing oil gas con- 
cern in Norwich, they authorized the purchase of another oil 
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gas concern at Hull. The Secretary was instructed to carry 
the transaction through ‘‘ on the best terms he could or to 
purchase as many shares as could be obtained at any price 
under par.’’ This referred to the Kingston-upon-Hull Gas 
Light Company. The British Gas Light Company, however, 
were only successful in acquiring a few shares in it. In 1825, 
the Directors of the British Gas Light Company erected coal- 
gas works at Sculcoates, on the banks of the river. Repeated 
attempts were made by the Directors either to rent or to pur- 
chase the Kingston-upon-Hull undertaking, or, failing this, the 
Secretary was instructed to proceed to Hull for the purpose of 
treating for the sale of the works or letting them on the best 
terms he could. It was also suggested that the two concerns 
should be united. But none of these schemes matured. 

By 1829 coal gas was in great demand. Unfortunately, at 
that time, however, the Company were unable to obtain the 
authorities’ permission to lay down mains, despite a memorial 
addressed to the Hull Corporation by would-be consumers. 
The Directors therefore resumed their attempts at negotiation 
with the Kingston Company. Once again the proposals found 
no response. Then came a significant happening—on Dec. 10, 
1829, the town was reported to be in darkness due to defective 
supply by the Oil Gas Company. The works, too, had become 
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a nuisance to the neighbourhood, and in 1830 the Kingston 
Company altered them and installed a coal gas plant. Soon 
afterwards the British Gas Light Company found themselves 
in competition with the Kingston-upon-Hull Company for the 
lighting of the Dock Company’s district ; but the British Com- 
pany were successful in obtaining the contract. 

The growth of the Company’s business at Hull reached a 
stage where, in order to cope with the increased demand for 
gas, it’ was found necessary to erect additional plant. A new 
tank and gasholder, purifiers, and other equipment were in- 
stalled in 1846.. As a consequence of repeated reductions made 
by the Company in the price of gas, the number of customers 
greatly increased. 

In 1846 a third Gas Company had been established at Hull 
—the Sutton, Southcoates, and Drypool Gas Light Company— 
for the purpose of supplying with gas the parish of Sutton, the 
township of Southcoates, and the parish of Drypool, all of 
which are situated in the eastern part of the city. Under the 
East Hull Gas Act of 1906: the name of this Company was 
changed, as from New Year’s Day, 1907, to the East Hull Gas 
Company. 

The first Special Act for the Hull Station was promoted in 
1857, passing through the House of Commons after much 
powerful opposition, and receiving the Royal Assent on May 21, 
1858. 

In 1874 Mr. Andrew Dougall was appointed and remained 
Superintendent and Engineer of the Hull Station until 1901, 
when he retired on account of ill-health. During Mr. Dougall’s 
period of service the business continued to flourish. Each year 
showed an increase in the sales of gas without a break, the 
quantity sold in 1901 attaining 1036 million c.ft. as compared 
with 237 millions in 1874. Incidentally these increases in busi- 
ness made it necessary again to enlarge the works and extend 
the mains, and further capital powers for this purpose were ob- 
tained in 1876, 1884, and 1go1. 

Under the Kingston-on-Hull Corporation Act, 1897, the Cor- 
poration purchased on April 1, 1898, the undertaking of the 
Kingston-upon-Hull Gas Company, for £92,500. They then 
inquired whether the British Gas Light Company would be 
prepared to sell them gas in bull sufficient to meet all require- 
ments within the limits of supply of the Kingston-on-Hull Gas 
Company which formerly served the Old Town; and in Feb- 
ruary, 1898, the-Company’s offer to supply the gas was ac- 
cepted. An agreement was drawn-up, and is still in operation, 
which provides for revision every two years of the price to be 
charged—this being regulated by the cost of manufacture. 

A valuable addition to the activities in the Hull district of 
the British Gas Light Company was made in 1902, when the 
Directors decided to purchase the undertaking of the Cotting- 
ham Gas Company, situated in the west of the city. The 
works were taken down and the land sold, and gas has since 
been supplied from Sculcoates to. consumers in Cottingham at 
the same price as is charged in Hull. 

When Mr. Dougall retired from the Company’s service he 
was succeeded by Mr. John Young, who went as Engineer to 
the Hull Station after having successively superintended the 
British Gas Light Company’s stations at Staffordshire Pot- 
teries and Norwich. His business career, however, commenced 
in Hull, for at the age of fifteen he was employed in the Com- 
pany’s town office there. While Mr. Young was in charge at 
Hull the prosperity of the station continued to improve, and 
in 1914 it became necessary to obtain parliamentary authority 
to expend further capital. The Hull Station Act, 1914, received 
the Royal Assent on June 30 in that year. 

On Mr. Young’s retirement in 1919, Mr. Harold E. Copp 
was appointed Engineer and Manager. Mr. Copp had previ- 
ously been in charge of the Company’s Staffordshire Potteries 
undertaking throughout the period of the war. Since his ar- 
rival in Hull, Mr. Copp has considerably extended and im- 
proved the works, to enable them to meet the still-increasing 
slemand for gas. 

In 1923, Mr. J. R. Warren completed 50 years’ service as 
District Superintendent of this station. His resignation was 
accepted in August of that year, when he was granted a retiring 
allowance, and presentations were made to him by the Com- 
pany and by the Hull staff. Mr. Warren’s length of service 
has been surpassed by that of Mr. William Lovatt, who com- 
pleted 56 years with the Company in August, 1924, and still re- 
tains the important position of Chief Clerk at Hull. Mr. Lovatt 
commenced as a junior at the Staffordshire Potteries Station, 
and was Chief Clerk there before being transferred to a similar 
position in Hull in 1go2. 

New and commodious showrooms were opened by the Com- 
pany in 1924, an excellent site having been purchased in the 
centre of the city. The great prosperity of the British Gas 
Light ¢ ompany at Hull must to a large degree be attributed 
to their having been consistently successful in supplying gas at 
a very cheap rate. From 1881 up. to 1915, indeed, the price 
charged per tooo c.ft. was 2s., or still. less. For four years 





prior to the war the charge was ts. 1od., and occasionally 
in earlier years it was actually as low as Is. od. 1 
the price is only 7d. per therm- 
1000 ¢.ft, 


Even to-day 
—the equivalent of 2s. 8d. per 
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The capacity of the manufacturing plant at Hull is 
follows : 
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Nominal Capacit 


per Diem. 
Inclined retort house . . . +. + «+ «© «© «& 1,392,000 C. fi. 
Horizontal retort house . . . + + «+ + 2,400,000 
Vertical retort houses (Woodall-Duckham) . . . ~ 4,800,000 ,, 
Carburetted water gas plant (Humphreys & Glasgow) . 2,600,000 , 


TROWBRIDGE. 
Norwich and Hull have always been the most important of 
the Company’s stations. From the first years, however, the 
Directors were also concerning themselves with several smaller 
undertakings, one of which was in Trowbridge, Wiltshire. To 
that town, in accordance with the Directors’ instructions, the 
Secretary had proceeded almost immediately after the forma. 
tion of the Company. His purpose was to submit a tender for 
lighting the town. This was at the end of April, 1824, and 
within a month the Directors had approved plans for the erec- 
tion of gas-works. It was nearly two years before these works 
were ready, and the manufacture of gas was commenced in 
February, 1826. In March, 1831, the Trowbridge Works were 
let on lease. The Directors declared in 1851 that they would 
be glad to ‘reat for the sale of the works. However, when, 
two years later, the lessee died and his executors expressed 





JOHN YOUNG. 


Successively Engineer and Manager of the Company's Staffordshire Potteries 
Norwich, and Hull Undertakings. Retived in 1919.) 


the wish to give up the works, the Company resumed posses- 
sion of them. 

Considerable extensions were carried out in 1857, and a new 
tank and gasholder were erected in 1864. Fifty-five years alter 
the erection of the works was begun, the Directors considered 
it advisable to seek parliamentary powers by applying for a 
Provisional Order. This was granted to the station in tife fol- 
lowing year, 1880. A second Order was granted in 1915, em- 
powering the Company to expend additional capital on the 
undertaking. The hundredth year of activity at Trowbridge 
has been celebrated by the opening of an attractive showroom 
in the centre of the town. Mr. E. A. Sainsbury has been in 
charge of this station since 1920. 

The Company have recently purchased a large proportion of 
the stock of the Bradford-on-Avon Gas Company, with the view 
of linking-up, at a later date, the Bradford undertaking with 
their Trowbridge Station. It is believed that the combination 
will be to the benefit of the gas consumers in both towns. 


HOLywELt. 

The smallest of the Company’s stations is at Holywell, North 
Wales. A plot of land was purchased from the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests a hundred years ago in the parish 0! 
Greenfield, a mile from Holywell itself, and there the ga‘- 
works were erected. The Company are responsible fo: the 
lighting of the townships of Holywell, Greenfield, and Bvgillt. 

The charge for gas supplied to manufacturers in 1825 Was 
15S. per 1000 c.ft., with an allowance of 20 p.ct. on yearly ac- 
counts amounting to £50 or more. Ordinary consumers were 








charged according to the number of burners used, the prices 
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TROWBRIDGE STATION, 


General View of Works. 


being regulated by those ruling in the city of Chester. The 
undertaking does not appear to have flourished, however, for 
it had only been in existence for three years when the Secretary 
was instructed by the Directors to visit Holywell to dispose of 
the works. For some years they were leased; but in March, 
1843, the Company resumed possession. Parliamentary powers 
were obtained by the Holywell Provisional Order of 1880. Mr. 
A. T. Howard was appointed Manager of the station in 1920. 


STAFFORDSHIRE POTTFRIES. 


The Company’s activities were still further extended in 1825, 
for in that year they established works in the Potteries district, 
the site being at Shelton, near Etruria. Later on, as business 
increased, another station became necessary, and in 1850 land 
was purchased at Brownhills, and new works erected which 
were put into operation in 1852. “The working of mines and 
minerals under the Company’s Etruria works having caused 
subsidence of the surface of the ground endangering the safety 
of the works, the Company promoted an Act to empower them 
to erect new works on another site ai Etruria, and to authorize 
them to expend further capital. This Act received the Royal 
Assent on July 10, 1900. From the time the Company obtained 
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HOLYWELL STATION, 


General View of the Works. 


their first Special Act in 1858 they had frequently been in con- 
flict with other gas companies in the district, or with the local 
authorities, who made repeated attempts to acquire the Com- 
pany’s undertaking, whereas the Company had always been 
unwilling to sell. 

In 1908 the six towns (Hanley; Tunstall, Burslem, Stoke, 
Fenton, and Longton) were federated by Act of Parliament into 
one county borough—namely the County Borough of Stoke-on- 
Trent. The first two of these towns, together with several small 
adoining parishes, were lighted by the Company; but Burslem, 
Stoke, Fenton, and Longton were supplied from four separate 
gas-works, all of which belonged to the County Borough. In 
view of the advantages of unification, the Borough Council ap- 
proved a scheme, submitted to them a few years later by their 
Chief Gas Engineer, for the establishment of a central works 
for the supply of gas throughout the borough, and negotiations 
were opened-up with the Company for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the price at which they would be prepared to part with their 
undertaking. Deputations from the Council interviewed the 
Directors in 1921 and 1922; and the scheme being obviously 
right in principle, and the Company’s works and land at 
truria being eminently suitable for a central works such as 
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THE ENGINEERING STAFF. 


\, THOMAS GLOVER, C.B.E., fj 
M.Inst.C.E. E 


E. A. SAINSBURY. 


was contemplated, the Directors, with the approval of the 
shareholders, eventually agreed to sell the Company’s Stafford- 
shire Potteries undertaking, provided adequate terms were 
offered by the County Borough. These having been amicably 
arranged, the undertaking was, with the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, transferred to the County Borough of Stoke-on-Trent on 
June 30, 1922. Thus, after 97 years, the Potteries Station 
passed out of the Company’s hands. 

The services of Mr. C. R. Armitage, the Engineer and Man- 
ager of the station, have been retained by the Company, 


East LONDON. 


For a period of years commencing with 1825, the British Gas 
Light Company made themselves responsible for a supply of 
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A. T. HOWARD. 


lighting in various districts in the East of London from works 
which they erected in Schoolhouse Lane in the hamlet oi Rat- 
cliff. The Company obtained their first contract for lighting 
the public lamps in Limehouse in June, 1826. Their tender for 
supplying gas to the public lamps in the ‘* hamlet,’’ as it was 
then called, of Mile End Old Town was accepted by the Local 
Authority in August, 1825, and the lighting of this istrict 
commenced in the following month. Contracts were a'so en 
tered into for lighting in the parish of St. Mary’s, Whitec' apel, 
and in the Ward of Cripplegate. An offer was made by the 
Company in December, 1824, to purchase the works 0! the 
Poplar Gas Light Company for 6000 guineas; but here, as at 
Ratcliff, when an offer was made to purchase the Ratcli‘! Gas 
Light Company’s works in January, 1825, the negotiations 
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were not completed. However, the Company obtained some 
lighting in the Ratcliff district ; and, in June, 1829, an arrange- 
ment was entered into with the Ratclifl Gas Company by 
which there was a transfer of districts, which involved an ex- 
change of mains. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Company on July 31 of that 
year, Mr. J. G. Wrench (the Chairman) reported to the proprie- 
tors that the Directors had been in negotiation with the Impe- 
rial Gas Company for the purchase of so much of their dis- 
trict as embraced Whitechapel, Goodman’s Fields, Stepney, 
Mile End, Bromley, Bow, and Westham; and with the Char- 
tered Company, for the cession of a portion of their district 
lying contiguous to that of the British Gas Company; and 
that, in order to effectuate their object, it had been deemed 
essential to obtain an Act of Incorporation. ‘‘ In the midst 
of clashing interests and strong opposition,”’ a Bill for the pur- 
pose had been promoted and the Act obtained. The districts of 
all the London Companies had been adjusted and settled in 
such a way as, it was hoped, would prevent future injurious 
competition ; and, in addition to the district heretofore possessed 
by the British Gas Company, that Company would light the 
parishes and places above-mentioned, which had been agreed 
to be purchased from the Imperial Gas Company, and also the 
greater part of the Parish of Spitalfields, which had been 
secured by negotiation from the Chartered Gas Company, 
simply at the expense of paying the fair valuation of their 
mains, pipes, and apparatus. The terms of purchase from the 
Imperial Gas Company were that the British Gas Company 
should pay them the sum of £,16,000, with interest, by instal- 
ments, within the period of three years. At this time the capital 
expended on works and mains at the London Station amounted 
to £,70,000. 

The Act referred to was the British Gas Light Company’s 
Act of 1829, by which the London Station became incorporated, 
and consequently severed from the other stations, which there- 
after constituted what was known as the Provincial Company, 
until the year 1852, when the London Station was acquired by 
the Commercial Gas Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Among the proposals which the Company received in their 
first years was one that came from a firm of gas contractors 
who offered the contract which they had entered into for light- 
ing the town of Clonmel in Ireland, and to complete the erection 
of the works. The offer was accepted, and the lighting of the 
town was commenced by the British Gas Light Company in 
February, 1825. Five years later the works were let on lease. 
Eventually, in 1895, the Company sold the undertaking to the 
Clonmel Corporation. 

At Ayr, the Directors signed a contract with the magistrates 
and town councillors in December, 1825, for lighting the town 
with gas. The works were completed, and lighting commenced 
in April of the following year. The Company let the works on 
lease for a short period, and in 1832 sold the undertaking. 

Recently the Company obtained a controlling interest in the 
Swanage Gas Company, which has since absorbed the Swanage 
Electricity Supply Company, Ltd., and is now known as the 
Swanage Gas and Electricity Company. Improved plant is in 
course of erection, and it is hoped that the joint working of the 
two undertakings on one site will prove to be to the advantage 
of the consumers, as well as of the Company. 

_ In January, 1897, the Company’s Secretary, Mr. F. L. Ling- 
ing, resigned after 38 years’ service with the Company. At 
the end of the same year he was appointed a Director. Failing 
health necessitated Mr. Linging’s retirement from the Board 
in 1900, and his death occurred on June 15, 1901. Mr. Linging 
Was succeeded in the secretaryship by Mr. H. B. Chamberlain, 
who had been the Company’s Accountant for many years. At 

Mr. Chamberlain’s death in 1907, Mr. A. W. Brookes was 
appointed Secretary, a position he still retains. 

For 98 years the headquarters of the Company were situated 
at No. 11, George Yard, Lombard Street, London. These pre- 
mises having been sold, it became necessary for the Company 
to seek a new chief office, and they were fortunate in securing 
a building at No. 2, The Abbey Garden, Westminster, admir- 
ably adapted to their requirements, to which they moved on 
Feb. 1, 1922. The office is beautifully situated in the garden 
of the Abbey. 

I uirteen years ago, on the suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. 
J.-H rsley Palmer, the Board introduced a scheme for the re- 
Cognition of long service, under which all who have completed 
5 ‘ars’ continuous service with the Company are presented 
wits a silver medal. A framed certificate accompanies the 
med:if, and in the case of those on the wages list a gratuity 
of 45 is also awarded. The first distribution of these medals 
anc certificates took place at Norwich in February, 1912. The 
yourisest member of the Board, Mr. L. R. Wilkinson, presided 
on ‘tC oceasion, and, when a similar ceremony was performed 
at Bs! in May of the same year, the Chairman made the pre- 


a mn. Addressing an assemblage of 600 men, Mr. Palmer 
tage he understood there was hardly any-other industrial 
a 1 in England which had established such a system, and 
Glew, arousing much interest at all the stations. Indeed, the 


of the Hull Museum asked to be supplied with two 


specimen medals for preservation among the_ local exhibits. 
Already 348 presentations have been made, while 17 more are 
due to be made this month. , 

In celebration of their centenary, the Company entertained 
the whole of the employees of the several stations, together with 
their wives or other relatives, at the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley. An announcement was then made that, in further 
celebration of the centenary, the Board intended to inaugurate 
a definite pension scheme in place of the existing scheme, under 
which employees who had served the Company for a number 





A. W. BROOKES, 
Secretary. 


Entered the Company's service May 22, 1878. Appointed Secretary 
on Fan. 1, 1908. 


of years were granted allowances during the pleasure of the 
Court. The new scheme is now in operation. 


THe Great War. 


During the Great War 452 of the Company’s employees joined 
the Colours. A Director (Mr. H. G. Palmer) also served. The 
number who fell on active service was 62, and the part they 
played in that unforgettable conflict has been memorialized for 
future ages at the Company’s principal station. Facing the 
entrance to the Hull works, a surgery has been erected, and 
outside the building a memorial tablet affixed upon which the 
names of the fallen are inscribed. They are surmounted by a 
laurel wreath in bas-relief and the epitaph: ‘‘ These Names 
shall Remain for Ever and Their Glory shall Not be Blotted 
out.” 


PROGRESS OF BUSINESS AT THE PRINCIPAL STATIONS. 


Gas Sold during the 








Year ended Dec. 31. | Hull, C.Ft. Nenwiah, Car. 
PA — ; eS ke nt re a 
1857 58,108,700 67,599,000 
1877 316,154,021 254,477,900 
1897 807,895,595 275,975,500 
1917 1,3731396,698 691,076,300 
1923 1,572,821 ,628 748,452,840 














Institution of Mining Engineers.—The summer meeting of the 
Institution will be held at Cardiff from June 16 to 19. The pro- 
gramme, which will include visits to collieries and works in 
South Wales, will be issued in due course. 


Notes on Pension Schemes.—From Mr. F. B. Reynolds, Man- 
ager of the Pensions Department of Messrs. Muir Beddall & 
Co., Ltd., No. 4, Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 4, we have re- 
ceived a useful little booklet entitled ‘‘ A Few Notes on Pen- 
sion Schemes.’’ Readers of the ‘‘ Journat ’’ who would like to 
have a copy of this publication should communicate with Mr. 








Reynolds. 
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GAS BILLS FOR 1925. 


(Concluded from p. 143.) 


The RocupaLe Corporation, like the last two mentioned, are 
promoting an omnibus Bill, which contains a part relating to 
gas. There are the clauses regarding freedom from obligation 
to supply for other than lighting or domestic purposes where the 
mains are of insufficient capacity, anti-fluctuators for gas en- 
gines, and valves where high-pressure air is used. The Cor- 
poration, among other powers of a general character, ask for 
authority to lay mains in private streets, and to make reasonable 
stand-by charges. A clause with reference to the repair of 
fittings is in the following terms : 

If in the opinion of the Corporation any waste of gas or injury 
or risk of injury to person or property is caused or likely to be 
caused by reason of any injury to, or defect in, any fitting or 
appliance used for the supply of gas and belonging to a con- 
sumer, it shall be lawful for the Corporation to’ execute such re- 
pairs to such fitting or appliance as they may think necessary or 
expedient in the circumstances of the case, without being re- 
quested so to do; and if any injury to, or defect in, any such 
fitting or appliance shall have been found, the expenses incurred 
by the Corporation for the purpose of ascertaining the injury or 
defect and executing the repairs shall be recoverable by the Cor- 
poration from the owner of the premises supplied, or, in cases 
where the fitting or appliance is repairable by the occupier of 
such premises, from the occupier, in like manner as the gas 
rates in respect of the supply of gas to the premises are recover- 
able: Provided that except in case of emergency the Corporation 
shall not under the powers of this section enter into any house 
or private premises unless they shall have given notice to the 
occupier of such house or premises, and, in any case where the 
fitting or appliance is repairable by the owner thereof, to such 
owner not less than twenty-four hours’ previous notice of their 
intention soto enter. 

[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood & Co.] 


The SourH Merropotiran Gas Company’s Bill to allow of 
agreements between them and other gas undertakings for 
mutual assistance, and for other purposes, was reviewed in the 
‘* JouRNAL”’ for Dec. 24, p. 842. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Sherwood & Co.] 

The Srockton-on-TEES Corporation Bill, providing for the 
transfer to them, by agreement, of the undertaking of the 
Haverton Hill-on-Tees Gas Company, Ltd., was reviewed on 
p. 83 of the ‘* Journat ” for Jan. 14. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co. | 

‘The UckFiELp Gas Company, Lrp., were in 1858 incorporated 
under the Joint Stock Companies Act for the purpose (among 
other things) of manufacturing and supplying gas in Uckfield; 
and the paid-up capital is now £9000, divided into 1800 shares 
of £5 each. There are, in addition, debentures to the amount 
of £1900. Upon the issue of shares the Company have re- 
ceived by way of premium the sum of £1092 5s. 10d., upon 
which they have not paid any dividend or interest. Further, 
they have provided out of undivided profits upwards of £)3000 
which they have expended in extending, enlarging, and im- 
proving their works, or are now using as working capital, which 
expenditure is properly chargeable against capital. The Com- 
pany are now promoting a Bill for their dissolution and re- 
incorporation with further powers, and with authority to supply 
both gas and electricity within limits defined. The demand for 
gas in the urban district of Uckfield supplied by the Company 
has increased, and is increasing, and other parishes in the 
neighbourhood are, says the preamble, wholly without a supply 
of gas, and can be conveniently supplied from the works of the 
Company ; and it is expedient that the works and mains of the 
Company be extended and improved. 

It is proposed that the incorporation of the Company under 
the name of the Uckfield Gas and Electricity Company shall 
take place as from Oct. 1 next. The capital of the new Com- 
pany shall be £40,000, of which £10,800 shall be substituted 
for the existing share capital, and £29,200 may be raised in 
manner prescribed. The £510,800 of original capital will be 
issued as ordinary stock and divided among the existing holders 
of ordinary shares in the proportion of £6 of such stock for 
each £5 share held by them. The additional capital may be 
raised as gas or electricity ordinary or preference stock, but the 
total of £,29,200 is to include any premiums that may be raised 
by the sale thereof by auction or tender. Borrowing powers are 
asked up to one-half of the capital for the time being raised, but 
mortgages and bonds of the limited Company existing at the 
date of re-incorporation are to have priority over subsequent 
mortgages and debenture stock in respect of the gas under- 
taking, though they are to have no claim against the electricity 
undertaking. All money raised for the purposes of the gas 
undertaking or the electricity undertaking, including premiums, 
shall be applied only to the purposes of the undertaking in re- 
spect of which it is raised, and separate capital and revenue 
expenditure accounts are to be kept for each undertaking, with 
due apportionment of management and other common expenses. 
Che interest on gas preference capital is not to exceed 6 p.ct.., 
and the standard rate of dividend on the gas capital is to. be 
7 p.ct. on the amount actually paid up. Surplus profits up to a 
total of one year’s dividends (including borrowed money) may 








be carried forward. Power is sought to create reserve and 
special purposes funds. Meetings are to be held yearly in the 
month of June. A Managing Director or Managing Directors 
may be appointed. 

The limits of supply scheduled are the urban district of Uck- 
field; the parishes of Hadlow Down, Framfield, East Hoathly, 
Little Horsted, Isfield, Fletching, Danehill, and Maresfield, and 
part of the parish of Buxted; the parishes of Barcombe Newick 
and Chailey, in the rural district of Chailey ; and so much of the 
Road from Lewes to Tunbridge Wells as abuts upon the parish 
of Hadlow Down and is situate in the parish of Waldron or 
Mayfield, in the rural district of Uckfield, and so much of the 
last-ementioned parishes as is situate within 100 yards of that 
portion of this road. The proposed standard price of gas is 
1s. 6d. per therm ; the ordinary dividend to be increased or re- 
duced by } p.ct. in respect of each one-fifth of a penny reduction 
or increase below or above the standard price. It is provided 
that, as from the passing of the Act, the power of the Crow- 
borough District Gas Company to supply gas and electricity in 
the. parish of Hadlow Down and in the portion of the parish of 
Buxted already alluded to, and the rights of the Lewes Gas 
Company to supply gas in the parish of Barcombe, shall cease. 
| Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Torr, Durnford, & Co.] 


The WaLtasry CorporRaTION are promoting a Bill to secure a 
number of objects, and one of these is the extension of the 
borough boundaries so as to include the immediately adjoining 
township of Moreton and part of the township of Bidston-cum 
Ford.. They ask that, as from the date of this extension—th« 
‘* appointed day ”’ being April 1, 1926—the gas and water limits 
of the Corporation shall be increased accordingly, and that the 
Hoylake and West Kirby Gas and Water Company shall sell to 
the Corporation the portion of their undertaking which is situate 
within. the added areas for such price as, failing agreement, 
may be determined by arbitration. There are in the Bill a num- 
ber of general provisions relating to the Gas Department. The 
stand-by ciause stipulates for a charge which will give a reason- 
able return, but it is ‘‘ provided that the sum to be paid under 
this section shall not exceed 5s. in respect of any one quarter of 
a year in cases where the nominal capacity of the meter through 
which the gas is supplied, or to be supplied, does not exceed 
120 c.ft. per hour, nor 25s. in respect of any one quarter of a 
year in cases where such nominal capacity exceeds 120 c.ft. per 
hour but does not exceed 1500 c.ft. per hour.’’ Power is taken 
to fit-up showrooms and offices. | Parliamentary Agenls: 
Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co.] 


PROVISIONAL ORDER. 


The BexHiLL Water AND Gas Company are applying to th 
Ministry of Health for a Provisional Order, under the Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, to enable them to construct 
and maintain further works in 
undertaking. 


1 
ne) 

ZI 

eX 


connection with their water 
They also desire to hold annual, instead of half- 
yearly, meetings, and to create a renewal fund up to 10 p.ct. on 
the paid-up capital for the time being (this fund to be additional 
to the reserve fund). The following clause as to qualification of 
Directors is inserted : 


Notwithstanding anything in the Companies Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, 1845, no person shall be disqualified from being a Direc: 
tor of the Company by reason of his holding any office or plac 
of trust or profit under the Company or by reason of his being 
interested in any contract .With the Company, nor shall any 
Director be required to cease from voting or acting as a Directo: 
by reason of his accepting any such office or place of trust or 
profit or becoming interested in any such contract: Provided 


that in case of his being or becoming interested in any con- 
tract with the Company, whether such interest shall arise befor 


or after his appointment as a Director, the nature of his interest 
in the contract shall be disclosed by him at the meeting of th 
Directors at which the contract is determined on if his interest 
then exists, or in any other case at the first meeting of the Direc- 
tors after the acquisition of his interest or after his appointment. 
and also in the next annual report of the undertakers, and that 
no Director shall as a Director vote in respect of any such con- 
tract; and if he does so vote, his vote shall not be counted. But 
this prohibition shall not apply to any contract by, or on behalf 
of, the undertakers to give to the Directors or any of them anv 
security by way. of indemnity. . 

[Solicitors and Parliamentary Agents: 


Messrs. Blyth, Dut 
Hartley, & Blyth.] 


on, 








The Sir John Cass Technical Institute—The annual prize dis 
tribution will be held at the Institute, Jewry Street, Aldgate, 
E.C. 3, on Tuesday, Feb. 10, at 8 o’clock. 

Cement and Asbestos Gas Mains.—The Pennsylvania Publi¢ 
Service Information Committee mention a new pipe whi-h is 
made of layers of Portland cement mixed with asbestos ‘ibre, 
welded into a compact mass, and strong enough to with and 
a pressure of 300 Ibs. per sq. in. “A coating of water-glass makes 
the pipe completely gas-tight. Among the advantages o! th 


new fibre pipe over the cast-iron main are the following : Low 
cost, immunity from stray electric currents, decreased -su- 
tibility to cold, lightness and ease of transportation, and the fact 
that it can be drilled, screwed, and sawn like wood. 
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and 
the a 
ae Two recent examples of steel-framed 
ve buildings built for provincial gas under- 
re 


takings are shown in our two illustrations, 
and are of interest mainly on account of 
the rapidity with which they were erected. 
Fig. 1 shows in skeleton a new retort- 
house built for the Stretford and District 
Gas Board, which had to be erected with 
- the minimum of delay. Owing to .the 
very rapidly increasing demand for gas . 
throughout the Trafford Park manufactur- 
ing area, which draws its supply from the 
Stretford undertaking, an additional re- 
ded tort-house was urgently needed. In the 
Trafford Park district the demand is 





RAPID ERECTION OF GAS-WORKS BUILDINGS. 
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“ Men y “As 
in mainly for industrial purposes, but the use se Zee. . 
of of gas for domestic cooking and heating ‘ rae = 
- has greatly increased during the last two Satare ep << = La - — 
~ years; the output having risen during that * ARR “ Ze. ee - 
period by approximately 30 p.ct. For the : yy te ~ a te we 
new retort-house the foundations are of » eee: = pe ore 
ea reinforced concrete, and were laid down J <P <4 
the by the Board’s own workmen; the stan- ——— a 
ing chion bases of the retort-house and retort- ree at 
im bench framing being carried on con- « ' 
th tinuous beams of reinforced concrete. On prey Pas > | : 
nits each stanchion carrying the coal hoppers i \B i’ wat Hi 
+} . . , J = ~ 
rei the load is equivalent to 55 tons. Work on fins oe —— 
to the foundations for the house and the re- 2 2 ‘ * ei 
ave tort bench was commenced on March 20, | i e i a 
nt, and completed on June 30, 1924. cay 
im- Within five weeks from commencing . : 
rhe work upon the steel framework, all the 
n- steelwork, which weighed upwards of 220 
der tons, had been erected. Messrs. Redpath, 
f Brown, & Co., Ltd., of Trafford Park, 
igh acted as sub-contractors to Messrs. R. 
eed Dempster & Sons, Ltd., of Elland, and 
Toa supplied the steelwork for the retort-house 
per framing, floors, stanchions, and _ retort- 
cen bench bracing. Measuring 110 ft. in 
Us: length, the building has a roof span of 
64 ft. and is 46 ft. 3 in. high to the roof 
eaves. Girders that form part of, and are 
used in conjunction with, the roof trusses 
the serve to carry a telpher track for convey- 
and ing coal to the hoppers above the retort- FIG. 1.—FRAMEWORK OF RETORT-HOUSE FOR THE STRETFORD BOARD, 
uct house—a moving load of 10 tons being 
iter arranged for. The whole of the work, in- 
alf- cluding the building of the retort benches, 
on the brickwork filling, and the construc- 
nal tion of the steelwork for the  telpher 
1 of 
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FIG. 2.—ELEVEN DAYS’ WORK AT BOLTON, 
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track, was completed by Nov. 26, 1924; 
the new plant being brought into use for 
gas making on Jan. to of this year. 

Fig. 2 has been reproduced from a 
photograph of the skeleton steelwork for 
a three-storey building constructed re- 
cently for the Gas Department of the 
Bolton Corporation. This building is 
nearly 200 ft. in length, by 41 ft. in width, 
and 42 ft. in height. It is intended for 
workshops and stores. ‘The steelwork 
was supplied and erected by Messrs. John 
Booth & Sons, Hulton Steel Works, 
Bolton. It is a remarkable testimony to 
the rapidity with which a substantial and 
permanent steel framework can be 
assembled, that the whole of this skeleton 
building was erected complete in 11 work- 
ing days, by a squad consisting of 10 men 
only; the actual working hours being 88. 
This performance is more remarkable 
from the fact that the constructional 
work was hampered by rain and fog, as 
well as by the short working days avail- 
able in winter, while the steelwork all 
had to be brought too yards over soft 
ground. The time is inclusive of that 
occupied by the work of setting-out, 
erection, levelling, and plumbing-up. 








certainly prove no less useful. From the point of view of 


IS Afier a break, from force of circumstances, extending over District Association work, as in other directions, the past year 
re, four years, the publication has been resumed of the volume Was an important one. As a matter of fact, glancing along 
ind containing the ‘* Journal *’ reports of proceedings of the our own bookshelves, we see no other volume of the series 
Kes Various Associations of Gas Engineers and Managers in which contains so many pages as that for 1924 -copies of 
th England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. Over a long series of which may be had from the ‘ Journat *’ Office, at the price of 
ow years—considerably more than a quarter-of-a-century—these 1os. 6d., including postage. The style and binding have been 
cP. combined reports, in readily accessible form, were found to be + maintained uniform with earlier volumes; and the book is 
ac 





of great value in the libraries of gas men; and the volume for | fully indexed, and contains lists of officers and members of the 
1924, which is now ready, together with subsequent issues, will different Associations. 
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MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


There was a meeting of the Association at the Birmingham 
Council House last Friday. Mr. Harry Crark (the President), 
of Derby, was in the chair. 

The PrEsIDENT announced that the Council had decided to 


arrange a-dinner in Birmingham, under the auspices of the 
Association, on March 6 or March 15. 





The following paper was then read. 
NOTES CONCERNING GAS-WORKS PRACTICE. 
By G. E. Currier, of the Smethwick Gas Department. 


Coat SAMPLING AND TESTING. 


The importance of the ash content in coal has been repeatedly 
urged. The method of sampling is equally important as the 
actual test for ash. Sampling by mechanical means is doubt- 
less preferable to doing it by hand—personal error being -elimi- 
nated by the former method. Where mechanical methods 
cannot be adopted, hand sampling should receive the per- 
sonal supervision of the chemist. Of course, it is easier to 
sample coal after it has passed through the breaker, providing 
it is not mixed with any other in the receiving hopper or 
elevators. An average sample of the coal received from each 
colliery should be taken at least weekly, and analyzed. This 
is done at Smethwick; and in addition the coal unloader has 
instructions to report immediately an obviously bad truck of 
coal, so that this can be dealt with separately. It is also the 
practice to report to the colliery agents the ash content of the 
coal received during each month. This helps to. keep those 
responsible alive to the fact that their commodity is not being 
received in a haphazard manner, but is subjected to regular 
examination, In the case of nuts and beans, it.is important 
that the specified sizes are adhered to, and periodical bulk 
samples taken and screened to check this. 


CaRBONIZATION—CONTINUOUS VERTICAL RETORTS. 


I think I am correct in saying the Smethwick undertaking 
was the first in the Midlands to adopt the Woodall-Duckham 
vertical retort system. The first installation consisted of six 
settings of 5-ton retorts—i.e., 24 retorts in all—and was erected 
in 1911. In 1914 an additional eight settings of 5-ton retorts 
were installed. These fourteen settings are arranged in two 
benches, each comprising seven settings. They have been 
entirely reconstructed on modern principles. The retorts have 
beep built-up chiefly with best quality firebrick, and there is a 
belt of siliceous material about 6 ft. 3 in. deep at the top of 
the retort in the hottest zone. In this zone the back walls of 
the combustion flues are built of silica. The introduction of 
step-grate furnaces has resulted in fuel economy, and _ less 
arduous work for the men. The furnaces are pricked up, 
fronted, and ashed-out once every 8-hour shift; and during 
two years continuous operation, it has never been necessary to 
clinker one of the new furnaces. It was found that a fine dust 
collects at the back of the furnaces for the depth of three or 
four drip plates from the bottom; and to facilitate its removal, 
a special fork is placed in the furnace about four plates up. 
It is only necessary to use this tool twice a week, and the 
operation only takes four or five minutes. After a trial 
with one furnace, it was decided to discontinue the use of the 
water drip on all the furnaces, and to use steam only to keep 
the grate cool. A steam pipe of } in. diameter was fixed at 
each side of the furnace, parallel with the step grates, and 
each pipe had three 4 in. diameter holes drilled in it, one near 
the bottom, one near the top, and one in the middle. Of course, 
the cutting action of the jets of steam soon caused these holes 
to increase in size; and new steam pipes have now been fixed 
in all the furnaces, and proper steam nozzles have been fitted 
to these pipes. The steam pressure is regulated to 17-lbs. per 
sq. in. The steam jets have kept the grates cool without the 
use of any water whatsoever. The hydrogen content of the 
producer gas is increased by the use of steam in-the producers, 
and a shorter flame results in the combustion flues. This, 
however, can easily be adjusted by the dampers and secondary 
air regulation. 

An interesting and successful innovation has been introduced 
in one of the new settings. An auxiliary supply of secondary 
air is provided in each combustion flue about 27 in. below the 
usual secondary ports, and is controlled by a damper. By 
means of this auxiliary secondary air a longer flame is obtained 
in the combustion flues, with consequent improvement in the 
bottom heat, which is so essential to successful steaming. The 
fuel consumption of the furnaces is usually expressed as so 
many pounds per hundred pounds of coal carbonized. Where 
the steaming process is in operation the figure is apt to be 
misleading, as this process is usually accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in the throughput of coal. A better method would be to 
express the fuel consumption as pounds of fuel per therm. 

Cleanliness is insisted on in the retort house, and the time 
thus spent is amply repaid by the better working conditions. 
If cleaning of the carbonizing plant is carried out systematically 
each shift, the actual time taken for this work is comparatively 
small. Efficient liquor sprays have been fixed in all the foul 
mains and in the uptake mains from the seal pots, so that the 
latter receive a continuous supply of liquor to maintain the 
required seal. Without these liquor sprays, and with steaming 
















in practice, pitch troubles in the foul mains would inevitably 
follow. These troubles are now practically unheard of at 
Smethwick. The hot liquor from the retort-house should be 
passed through a suitable cooler before entering the storage 
well. This has not yet been done at Smethwick ; and the tem- 
perature of the liquor in the present well, the capacity of which 
is much too small for the present make, is about 140° Fahr. A 
much larger storage well is to be provided in the near future. 
Under present conditions there is likely to be an increase in 
the fixed ammonia content of the liquor, and a loss of tree 
ammonia, due to the high temperature of the liquor entering 
the well. 

Until recently the deposits fished out from the seal pots have 
been burned in the producers. This is an easy means of dis- 
posal, but it has the disadvantage of increasing the costs of 
flue cleaning, owing to the increased quantity of dust in the 
producer gas flues. The practice has been discontinued, and 
the deposits are now disposed of outside the retort-house. ‘ihe 
question is sometimes raised whether each retort should have 
a-separate seal pot, or whether the gas from two or four retorts 
should pass through only one seal pot. It is chiefly a question 
of the area; but at Smethwick there is one seal pot to each 
setting of four retorts, and no trouble is experienced so long 
as the liquor sprays are.in action. : 

It is customary to charge the auxiliary coal hoppers every 
two hours, but it assists the foremen and others responsible 
if the stokers allow the hoppers to run nearly empty before re 


‘ charging, and then chalk on the hoppers the actual time of 


recharging. It is then possible to see at a glance how each 
retort is working. : 

The heat regulation of the settings receives constant attention. 
The shift foremen inspect the temperature of the combustion 
flues four times during each shift, and make any necessary ad- 
justments to the various dampers. The temperatures are taken 
daily with a ‘‘ Cambridge ”” optical pyrometer. All damper 
adjustments are recorded by the foremen in a special book 
which has often proved useful for reference. Analyses of the 
waste gases are periodically made. An average temperature of 
1250° & is aimed at in all the combustion flues, and any flue 
over 1280° 'C. is immediately checked. It has not been neces- 
sary to screen the coke for the producers, though in some plants 
this is often helpful in maintaining heats. ’ 

A messroom built on the same level as the charging stage is 
a distinct advantage, as it means that the top men can be in 
touch with the plant during the whole of each shift, and should 
anything untoward occur during meal-times, they are able to 
deal with it immediately. The pull in the foul mains is main- 
tained at from level gauge to 3-tenth inch water column. 

Retort-house governors are not employed, and are not neces- 
sary providing the exhauster governor is sensitive and reliable, 
and the arrangement of foul mains is such that the pull is 
equalized on all benches and sections in the house. 

The retorts are scurfed every five weeks, and the time taken 
for this operation averages thirty-six hours—i.e., from the 
time gas-making ceases until it recommences. No bars are 
used to remove the scurf, and ithe air is drawn into the retort 
through three 1}-in. holes in the extractor casting. By not 
using bars the life of the retorts is undoubtedly prolonged. The 
loss of retort working hours due to scurfing operations is a 
serious drawback to continuous vertical retorts. In our case 
this means that 20 p.ct. of the carbonizing plant is out of action 
for 36 hours each week, and in addition there is the cost of re- 
filling the retorts with coke after scurfing. But for scurfing, 
the gas output would be increased by approximately 4'5 p.ct. 
This does not take into account the fact that it is usually 24 
hours before the retorts are on full make after being scurfed. 
Owing to our totally inadequate gasholder capacity, and to re- 
duced consumption at week-ends as a consequence of heavy 
industrial load, all scurfing is carried out at week-ends. 

The coke discharge hoppers fixed immediately below the ex- 
tractors at the bottom of the retorts are of the Smethwick 
pattern, and not the usual type employed. They are much 
simpler in construction, and were first made of mild steel, owing 
to war conditions. The life of the steel hoppers was about four 
to five years, and they have now nearly all been replaced by 
hoppers made of cast iron. The one disadvantage of this type 
of discharger is that, when the door is opened for the colfe to 
discharge, the water forming the sealiis emptied with the coke 
into the skip. By no means all the seal water is absorbed by 
the coke, as the moisture content of the coke is generally about 
2 to 3 p.ct., and no complaints have been received. An experl 
ment was made with a water-sealed door which had a con- 
tainer attached to receive the water at each discharge, and 
thus prevent wastage of water. But this was not successful, 
owing to the container becoming choked with coke dust. This 
pattern of discharger results in a saving of labour, as there !s no 
accumulation of dust to remove each day, as is customary with 
the other types. Again, the cost of repairs and renewals is less. 

When the installation of a continuous vertical retort plant has 
been decided, the next question is the size of retort, whether 
g-ton, 5-ton, or 7-ton. I have had no experience with the first- 
named size, but in one respect the 5-ton retort has an advantage 
pver the 7-ton one. This is when an unsuitable coal or mixture 
of coals is being carbonized, and difficulty is experienced 10 
keeping the charge travelling regularly, and in preventing ‘ang- 
ing-up of the charge. Then the stoker has a better chance of 
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pvercoming this trouble, without the necessity of emptying the 
retort and re-coking, in the case of the smaller retort. The 
human element is a most important factor in the satisfactory 
working of continuous verticals, particularly when varying mix- 
tures of coals are carbonized. A stoker has more control over 
the working of a 5-ton retort when trouble is experienced with 
hanging-up of the charge, or the formation of scurf, or the poor 
condition of the retorts when they are due for re-setting, or a 
combination of these conditions, than he has over a 7-ton re- 
tort. It is also doubtful if the latter provides any reduction in 
labour costs compared with the former. Durham coal is not 
so suitable for continuous verticals as are coals from seams in 
the Midlands and South Yorkshire. 

Temporary Sunday shut-downs presented some difficulties in 
the early davs of continuous verticals; but a plant can now be 
shut down for eight ‘hours or eight days, and restarted with 
ease. Some few years ago I assisted in comparing the costs 
and working results over a number of years when the plant was 
worked through on Sundays, and when it was shut down from 
6 a.m, till ro p.m. When all costs and results were taken into 
consideration, it was found that there was very little difference 
in the sum total financial results obtained by either method of 
working. But the life of the plant is undoubtedly prolonged by 
working through; and provided the holder storage and week-end 
consumption will allow of this, it is the better policy. 

The following are the results obtained from the reconstructed 
settings at Smethwick for the nine months ended Dec. 31, 1924. 


Coal carbonized, tons as received . 


. + 33,817 
Gas made, total, uncorrected, c.ft. 


© » «¢ ec. »« $86,249,000 
¥ ‘i », corrected to 60° Fahr. and 
A ot i a ee ee ee a 
Gas made, corrected, per ton of coal as received 17,155 
C.V. of gas, B.Th.U. gross per c.ft. ‘be 450 
Gas made, therms per ton of coal as received 77°20 
Average number of retorts at work if jeer 32'5 
Make of gas per retort per day, c.ft.. corrected. . 64°91 
% ” " ” therms ' 292°95 
Coal throughput per retort per day, tons. 3°78 
Tar made, gallons pertonofcoal. . . . 15°33 
Liquor made, gallons ro oz. per ton of coal . ‘ 30°53 
Coke, breeze, and dust for sale per ton of coal, in- 
cluding same available for carburetted water gas 
manufacture and works boilers, cwt. . 10°34 
Fuel to furnaces, lbs. per 100 Ibs. of coal 15°83 
= ifs OG. MOPtMOEM »« « Bis « 4 59 
Steam to retorts, p.ct.on coal carbonized , . . 23°3 
Average temperature of combustion flues 1,240° C, 
The coals carbonized are as follows : 
P.Ct. 
South Yorkshire . i? ae toe 
| eee ee 
eer eee ee ee 
Nuts 74 


These coals are drawn from six collieries only. The average 


analysis of coal received over a number of months was as 
follows : 


P.Ct. 
Moisture «+ «os Ope 
AOR ai es : . §°9 
Volatile matter 33°80 
Chlorides 0°028 (as Cl) 


The coals used have a low ash content, and a chloride content, 
calculated as chlorine, not exceeding o'10 p.ct. The ash content 
is also important with regard to coke sales, as there is a good 
market in Smethwick for coke for industrial purposes. The 
chloride content should be as low as possible, especially when 
the steaming process is in operation, to prevent undue dis- 


integration of the top brickwork of the retorts. An average gas 
analysis is as follows : . 


P.Ct. 
oe oe 2 oe 
ag ° ° e 
CH, : | args 
Ns rae ; “ md (by difference) 


0° 494 

453 B.Th.U. 

The gas supplied to the district has a calorific value of 450 
B.Th.U. gross per c.ft. ; 

The steam consumption in the retorts has been calculated 
from the actual present sizes of the steam nozzles. If the con- 
sumption were calculated from the original diameters of these 
Nozz'es, it would only amount to 13 p.ct. at the present working 
Pressures, It is important to examine the nozzles periodically, 
and replace them when necessary. If all the nozzles have in- 
creased in diameter to the same extent, the pressure can then be 
Correspondingly reduced. 

It 's not claimed that these figures are in any wav a record or 
the limit of the plant. The aim has been to obtain good all- 
round results, consistent with getting the utmost life out of the 
settings. The working temperature of the settings are a.good 
average, but perhaps rather lower than those obtaining in some 
plan . The settings have not been forced to their limit; but it 
at a. ed _that these working temperatures, together with the 
9 ratively low chloride content of the coal carbonized, will 
€su't in reducing the future costs of repairs and renewals to a 


aC ee ae ae ee 
Calorific value (calculated) . 








minimum. The nominal capacity of each setting when making 
straight coal gas is 250,000 c.ft. per diem, but with steaming, 
and the coal throughput given, the make per setting has been 
260,000 to 275,000 ¢.ft. per diem. The only repairs so far 
carried out in the reconstructed settings have been partial re- 
lining of the furnaces after two years’ continuous working, and 
pointing the retorts. The shape of the retorts has remained 
excellent ; there being no signs of distortion. The only rough- 
ness is in the top four feet of brickwork. 

Two waste-heat boilers have been installed at Smethwick to 
deal with the gases from the reconstructed settings. They are 
horizontal, multitubular, firetube boilers, each being designed to 
deal with the gases from eight settings. The tubes in No. 1 
boiler, which was first put to work in June, 1922, are 16 ft. 3 in. 
in length, have an outside diameter of 23 in., and number 250. 
The boiler shell is 6 ft. 9 in. in diameter, and attached to the 
boiler is an economizer in which there are 152 tubes, each being 
5 ft. 11 in. in length. The diameter of the economizer shell is 
5 ft. No. 2 boiler was first started to work in January, 1924, 
and has 248 tubes of 23 in. outside diameter, and 16 ft. in length. 
There is no economizer attached to this boiler. Induced draught 
fans driven by a 22 H.P. De Laval steam turbine are coupled to the 
economizer in the case of No. 1. and in the case of No. 2 to the 
boiler. Provision has been made for the discharge of the gases 
from the fans direct to atmosphere or to the chimneys. Each 
boiler has a superheater, which is fixed in the waste gas flues 
immediately before the boiler. 


CONDENSATION OF GASES. 


When No. 1 boiler was first started-up, it was only practicable 
to put the waste gases from four reconstructed settings through 
this boiler, owing to reconstruction work then proceeding. The 
temperature of the gases leaving the economizer was only 270° 
to 300° Fahr., and condensation of water vapour took place, 
with a consequent formation of sulphuric acid, which attacked 
the cone end of the economizer. To prevent further condensa- 
tion, and increase the temperature of the outlet gases when 
working the boiler at half load, air was admitted at the inlet of 
the boiler. This considerably reduces the efficiencv. Another 
solution would have been to plug up a number of the boiler 
flues; but as the difficulty was only temporary, the former 
method was adopvted. It is certainly inadvisable to reduce the 
temperature of the outlet gases below 325° Fahr. During the 
last 18 months the femperature has been down to this figure 
during holiday periods without anv condensation taking place. 

The figures given on the following page are the results of 
tests made with the boilers at Smethwick. Unfortunately the 
tests are only of short duration, as the present arrangement of 
plant does not allow of long period tests. In the case of No. 2 
boiler, the heat recovered is more than the heat obtained from 
the carbon balance by 2°94 therms per hour. This may be due 
to infiltration; and if this is allowed for, the efficiency is 
reduced to 57 p.ct. . 

Thermo-electric pvrometers were used to determine the tem- 
perature of the gases at the inlet of the superheater. The 
volume of water was measured cold by a water meter placed 
before the preheater, and checked by the measurement of feed 
water in the overhead’ storage tank at the start and finish of 
each test. In each case the coal carbonized and gas made bv 
the seven settings was calculated. The coke to the furnaces in 
No. 2 test was actually weighed; but in No. 1 test the weight 
was calculated. The waste gas flues from the settings to the 
boilers are above ground, and No. 1 boiler was last cleaned five 
weeks before the test, and No. 2 boiler six weeks before. 


Pan ASH. 


Practical tests have been made with the ash from the vertical 
retort plant at Smethwick, which show that the recoverable 
breeze and coke is from 15 to 22 p.ct. This is a comparatively 
low figure, and points to good working of the retort furnaces. 
But 15 p.ct. of coke and breeze in the ash represents a loss to 
Smethwick of approximately 110 tons per annum, and this is a 
reduction by 70 p.ct.’on the loss obtained prior to the installa- 
tion of step-grate furnaces. It should be remembered that it is 
extremely doubtful if the recovered coke and breeze will have 
the same market value as that produced direct from the retorts. 
In one of the tests mentioned, the calorific value of the coke was 
10,840 B.Th.U. per Ib.. whereas the new coke has a value of 
12,900 B.Th.U. Also the appearance of the recovered materia! 
is not so good; and this is an important point. Some plants 
can be adapted for breeze washing; and this is an advantage 
where there is a market for breeze. The ashes from the genera- 
tors of the carburetted water gas plants usually contain large 
quantities of breeze and coke, and we find it even pays to hand 
pick these ashes. ; 

LUBRICATION. 


The system of the supply of lubricants on the basis of gas 
output has much to commend it to the gas engineer, for it pro- 
vides for the supply of all the various grades of oils and greases 
over a certain period by one contractor ata rate per million c. ft. 
of gas sold. The contractors supply only the best lubricants, 
give expert advice, and do evervthing possible to assist the gas 
engineer to reduce the costs of lubrication to a minimum. The 
use of the best lubricants, the choice of the most suitable lubri- 
cators, the filtering of certain grades of oil to allow of their 
being re-used, and the careful regulation of the oil drip to each 
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| 


No 1. No. 2 
Boiler Boiler 
dealing dealing 


Boilers at Work. with Waste |with Waste 


Gases from Gases from 





Seven Seven 
| Settings, | Settings. 
| 2. 
Date’. . So we a emir erred tae, Weeer ie oinaies | 11/12/24 


Duration of test. o fadtpayy cet cet eset), 0 6 | OSs. tO |.20.3908.m. 


} 
| 
| 

a a eee ers 
| 
| 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 





Temperature of waste gases at the inlet of the super- 


heater,° Fahr. . . . Se TGS: aOR oe Pie BD 1,009 
Temperature of waste gases at the outlet of the 

boiler,° Fahr. . . 446 497 
Temperature of waste gases at the outlet of the 

economizer, ° Fahr.. . 381 ‘a 
Temperature of the feed water inlet to the pre: 

heater, ° Fahr. . 50 52 
Temperature of the feed ‘water inlet to the econo- | 

mizer,° Fahr. .. 195 re 
Temperature of the feed water “inlet to the boiler, 

° Fahr, . . . . . . . . . . ee 193 
Boiler pressure, Ibs. per sq. i 100 103 
Temperature of steam at che outlet of the super- 

heater,° Fahr. . . Bit wal legrpen uegetemucel | 561 594 
Evaporation, actual total, oR a gains | 24,000 | 29,600 
» per hour, ey eee ee 3,700 


Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° Fahr., | 
| 


CO TR ce vs ~° detent. spk bap 25,368 31,346°4 
Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° Fahr., 
perhour. . . ° ; 4,228 3,918'3 


Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° Fahr., 
including preheater, total, Ibs. . . . . . .« | 28,968 35,668 
Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° Fahr., 


including preheater, per hour, lbs... . . . 4,828 4,458°5 
Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° Fahr., | 

including preheater and superheater, total, lbs. . | 31,800 39,812 
Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° Fahr., | 

including preheater and superheater, perhour . | 5,300 4,976°5 


Heat recovered from waste gases and exhaust steam | 
from turbine, therms per hour— 
Boiler and economizer =... . +o « » 41°03 37 95 








POOMGSGOE 50. 6 ee eS ew 5°79 5°21 
SPOTS: oo 8. oo ee aye 4°67 5 08 
CL SRO AA Sa oe I ee OUR ig 2 48°24 
Total equivalent evaporation - 100 lbs. of coal as | 
received . . o Sse 50°11 
Total equivalent evaporation per Ib. of coke to | 
furnaces . ot ‘ ao ae i i 3°44 3°20 
Heating surface o oiler, sq. SNES es At 
rr +, economizer, sq. ft. y 2470 2,080 
Equivalent evaporation, lbs. per * ft. of heating 
surface perhour. ... . sXe mn 1°71 1°88 
Retorts inaction . . 28 28 


| 
Coal carbonized = total, tons, calculated on basis of | 
3°8tons per retort perday . . ... . ... | 26°6 


35 °467 
Coal carbonized, lbs. per hour . 9,930 9,930 
Gas made, c.ft. (corrected), calculated on basis of | 
17,000 c.ft; per ton. Calorific value of gas, 450 | 
B.Th.U. eo ee te ose fp SRR ORD 602,939 
Gas made, c. ft. (corrected) per hour a LE eee 75,307 751367 
»,  therms ro oo 6) oe eo 339°15 
Coke to furnaces, total. tons. . . . + +» «© «| 4°122 5°55 
‘ ai per hour, Ibs. . ‘ of Fale | 1,539 1,554 
Steam to retorts, p.ct. of coal carbonized . eda we eR 23°3 
Coke to furnaces, lbs. per roo lbs. of coal carbonized 15°5 15°65 
lbs. pertherm. . . 4°54 4°58 
Analysis of waste gases at the inlet of the super- 
heater— 
AMOR ste SA ob ee a et a HU 12 08 12°42 
3 Sr 8°35 7°82 


Water vapour in waste gases at the inlet of the 
superheater—Ibs. per 1000 c. ft. at 60° Fahr. and 
30 in. . . 4°88 4°88 

Total heat content of waste gases and water vapour 
at the inlet of the superheater—therms per hour | 
(assuming 87°5 p.ct. of carbon in coke, and 20 p.ct. 
of carbon in pan ash from producers—i.e., 85 p.ct. 
of weight of coke to furnaces = oe an of carbon | 








burnt). . « «| 8092 79°30 
Total heat content at outlet, therms per hour << | Seen 34'0 
Efficiency = Heat content of steam from boiler x 100 63 6 60'8 


Heat content of water vapour and 
gases at the inlet. 





point on each machine, are factors which help to obtain most 
economical and efficient lubrication. Since the adoption of this 
system at Smethwick, the costs of lubrication have been reduced 
by 50 p.ct., notwithstanding the introduction of more plant and 
machinery. The reduction in: costs of oil accounts for about 
14 p.ct., so that the net reduction is 36 p.ct. 


CoKE HANDLING PLANT. 


A telpher conveyor constructed on the mono-rail principle was 
erected in 1922 to replace a a worn out and obsolete pan convevor, 
the repairs and maintenance costs of which had become prohibi- 
tive. A 3-ton telpher machine is electrically driven, the hoist- 
ing motor being 15 H.P., and the travelling motor 8 up. The 
track has been designed to allow of the transport of coke to 
the storage vard, carburetted water gas plant, or rotary screen. 
The track is 510 ft. long, at a height of 50 ft. above datum. 
The plant has now been in operation over 23 years, and the costs 





for the twelve months ended Dec. 31, 1924, are as follows : 
Pence per Ton. 

Interest and depreciation. . . is Sth ARS al, ek 
Power (electric current at 2d. per unit) . oO 
Labour (1 driver per 8-hour shift, 80 p.ct. of time on telpher, 

20 p.ct. of time on other work). 7 (es YErokt eres a 
Maintenance and repairs— 

EE ee eee we 

SS 6 ec «yer 0 6 ch in es 9h 6, 8 

SRE ON: cee ee ee we 8 oop ORD 





1°435 





11095 





Coke handled. . . eer or, woe 32,200 tons 
Average distance coke i is carried . take ae) tae 150 ft, 
During the period under review the plant was not performing 
its full duty, so that the interest and depreciation cost is rather 
high. The cost of repairs and maintenance includes a set of 
new hoisting ropes, which usually have a life equivalent to 
handling 40,000 tons of coke. It will be seen that the painting 
item is also high, as the whole of this track, and the supporting 
trestles and girders, have been painted each summer since erec- 
tion. This was deemed advisable, as the fumes emitted from 
some of the neighbouring works are highly charged with sul- 
phur, dioxide. It is hoped that annual painting of the whole of 
the track and trestles will not be necessary now that there is a 
good body of paint on the steelwork, and that only the portions 
subject to the abrasive action of the coke will have to be painted 
each year, the other parts being done every two or three years. 
EXAMINATION OF PLANT AND RECORDS. 


All the plant, machinery, and buildings are regularly ex- 
amined and inspected, and the results reported in a special book. 
This work is divided between the foreman mechanic and the 
general foreman. By this means it is often possible to avoid 
breakdowns, and reduce the cost of repairs by having them 
carried out before the damage has gone too far. With the in- 
stallation of modern plant and machinery, this regular periodi- 
cal examination is essential for efficient and economic running, 
It is also important to keep a record of the working days of 

each part of the plant such as retorts, furnaces, carburetted 
water gas generators, carburettors, and superheaters ; also 
boilers, gas engines, &c. 

The thermal efficiency of coal gas production is calculated on 
the monthly results, and is graphically recorded together with 
the production of gas and bye-products and fuel consumption in 
therms. These graphs show at a glance the working of the 
plant, and amply repay the time involved in their preparation. 

In conclusion I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to my 
Chief, Mr. E. Hardiker, for his heip and advice, and permission 
to present this paper to-you. 


Discussion. 

Mr. J. H. Gre (Senior Vice-President) moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Currier,.and commented on the wide scope of the paper. He 
would like to know what was the average ash content of the coal 
used at Smethwick. He thought the Gas Department of that town 
were to be congratulated upon the fact that 77°20 therms wer< 
made per ton of coal. He agreed as to the value of suitable mixtures 
of coal for the effective working of vertical retorts. The percentage 
of chlorides appeared to be on the low side. As to water softening, 
the nitrate of soda figure was in his judgment very high. 

mer. ©... 2: Toosy (Coventry Gas Department), who scconded 
the resolution, commented upon the importance of coal testing— 
always a difficult problem for works other than the very large ones, 
which were properly equipped. It had been mentioned that the set- 
tings were reconstructed on modern principles. Did this imply 
provision for securing bottom heating? Was the Smethwick method 
successful without getting excessive temperatures in the regenerators? 
As to liquor circulation, he agreed this was absolutely necessary to 
obtain proper freedom from pitch trouble. 

Mr. L. H. THomas (Past-President), who supported the vote, 
observed that, with regard to fixed ammonia, they had had quite 
satisfactory results at Nechells. The author had stated that no 
bars were used to remove the scurf from the retorts; the air being 
driven into the retort through several holes in the extractor casting. 
At Nechells they had occasionally to resort to the use of bars. In 
reference to the telpher for coke handling, the painting item was 
high. The electrolytic method of treating boiler feed water was very 
effective. 

Mr. C. F. W. RENDLE (Past-President, of Redditch) did not agree 
with the author’s conclusions on the subject of lubrication. Mr. 
Currier favoured the system which provided for the supply of oils 


and greases over a certain period by one contractor at a rate per 
million cubic feet of gas sold. The amount of lubrication required 
on the'average works ought to be small. By the exercise of care 


he had reduced the oil consumption at Long Eaton by 50 p.ct., while 
the make of gas had increased three-fold. 

Mr. CURRIER replied to a number of the points raised in the dis- 
cussion. The ash content in the coal used at Smethwick was 57 
p.ct., while the highest chloride content was o'1 p.ct., calculated 
as chlorine. They were determined to have a low chloride coal. 


No trouble from sludging in the economizer had been expe! ‘jenced. 
Though the plant had been reconstructed on modern lines, they 
had not bottom heating. He agreed that it was desirable to restrict 
to one man the adjusting of the dampers, but at Smethwick this 


plan was hardly practicable. Retort scurfing was done every five 


weeks. Theirs was a low throughput, and it was unnecessary 8 
use bars. As to the painting work on the telpher conveyer, the 
columns had been concreted to a height of 12 ft. His vie was 
that the cost of painting might be divided by three; the ind ti ations 





being that no trouble was likely to arise for three years. 
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YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Members of the Association met on Jan. 17, in the Brad- 


ford Corporation Gas Department Showrooms, Darley Street, 
to hear two papers. Mr. E. Gitierr (Bradford), the President, 
was in the chair. Mr. Jackson, one of the authors, was un- 
fortunately unable to be present, owing to an attack of in- 
fluenza, but he forwarded a number of copies of his paper. He 
expressed the hope that the contribution would be read on his 
behalf at the meeting. 

The PRESIDENT said they were sorry to hear that Mr. Jackson 
was ill, and particularly so on the occasion on which he was to 
have given his carefully-prepared paper. This would be read 
by Mr. R. N. Webb, of Leeds (Senior Vice-President). As Mr. 
Jackson had kindly supplied copies for the members, it would be 
wise for the paper to be read and then more closely studied at 
leisure ; the discussion being deferred to the February meeting, 
when it was hoped Mr. Jackson would be present to answer any 
questions. 

This course was agreed upon, and Mr. Wess then read the 
paper, entitled 


THE VALUATION AND TESTING OF GAS COALS. 
By F. J. Jackson, of the Neepsend Gas-Works, Sheffield. 


The distillation of coal is now regarded as a purely chemical 
process, and the gas-works of to-day plays the réle of a huge 
laboratory. Yet, viewing our industry in this light, few can 
have a feeling of real satisfaction with the results obtained in 
our process of destructive distillation. Since the introduction 
of the Gas Regulation Act, the calorific value of every cubic 
foot of our main product is known to within 1 p.ct. accuracy, 
our tars (or tar products) are carefully examined according to 
the contracts we have entered upon, and the value of our liquor 
(or sulphate of ammonia) is very closely determined. The last- 
named provides us with perhaps the most striking example of 
the degree of accuracy we have set ourselves, for we submit 
to be penalized rather heavily should the acidity of our salt reach 
0°03 p.ct. ‘ 

These are the finished products of our chemical operations ; 
but what of the raw material upon which the whole of these 
results depend? Conditions vary considerably on our respec- 
tive works, but few (if any) of us can say to within 10 p.ct. 
what lies latent in the coal at our disposal. Until our position 
is strengthened in this direction, we cannot claim to be advanc- 
ing on truly scientific lines. The industry has now become 
settled upon a calorific basis. Few could have imagined such a 
complete turn-over in so short a period ; the transformation from 
illuminating standard having taken place smoothly and com- 
pletely, in spite of the complexities that existed. 

It is now within the realms of possibility that other fuels will 
be marketed on more scientific principles in the near future, 
movements having already shown themselves in several quar- 
ters. The blast furnace and coke oven industries have come to 
an agreement whereby coke is bought and sold on what really 
amounts to a ‘‘ fixed carbon ”’ basis; the coal world is already 
beginning to talk in terms of B.Th.U. and calories; and prob- 
ably we may shortly have a pamphlet. issued by H.M. 
Stationery Office on ‘‘ The Prescribed Method of Coal Testing 
by the Coal Referees.”? It may fall upon the present juniors 
to voice the opinions of the gas industry when such a work is 
compiled. This is a situation which will confront us before 
many years are passed; to-day finds us unprepared, owing to 
the lack of standard methods of the estimation and valuation 
of coal. 

In considering the scientific purchase of coal, we must bear in 
mind that the demand is from three main sources. 

1.—Steam raising. 
2.—Gas production and bye-product recovery. 
3-—Domestic consumption. 

The value of Class 1 can be said to be almost in direct pro- 
portion to the calorific value; and the same may to a certain 
extent hold good of Class 3, though in each case the ash con- 
tent of the coal has considerable bearing on the matter. In 
Class 2, however—the one with which we are most intimately 
concerned—calorific value and ash content are not of first im- 
portance. What we require of a gas coal is: 





(a) High yield of therms per ton. 

(b) High yield of good-quality coke ; and, to a lesser degree, 
(c) High yield of tar. 

(d) Good yield of ammonia. 


_ Though at the present time standardized methods of coal test- 
ing are lacking, all but the smallest works adopt some com- 
parative examination ; it can truthfully be said that the colliery 
Owners are equally unprepared for selling on any but the pre- 
Sent unsatisfactory basis. Recently one of our eminent public 


ana'ysts had a sample of coal sent to him from a colliery. It 
Provably weighed 1 or 2 Ibs., and the inquiry was for ‘a re- 
port on the value of this coal for gas making.’’ The gentle- 
Man, somewhat perplexed, asked our advice. We told him 
‘0 ‘ind the specific gravity, ultimate and proximate analysis, 
no dirt and sodium chloride content, and perhaps make a 
car 


nizing test on (say) 10 grammes, and give as good a re- 





port as possible from this information. I think it is fairly 
generally agreed that, if an actual carbonizing test is not under- 
taken, all other information concerning the coal is interesting— 
perhaps a little useful—but only of slight value for gas making. 

As far as outward appearances go, nothing is more deceptive 
than coal; even those with large experience in coal testing are 
able to say but little as to the gas-making properties until the 
material is put to actual carbonizing test—in fact, the more ex- 
perienced the more reticent a man is to report until carbonizing 
figures are available. This is a matter which sometimes gives 
the works manager anxiety; for the stokers, having seen the 
coal elevated or conveyed, can in their ignorance attribute poor 
results to poor coal, while he lives in sublime ignorance. — 

If the highest plant efficiencies are to be attained, and if we 
are to be prepared to meet a new system of buying, our coal 
must be subjected to more severe tests than in the past, and 
this information applied (1) to draw comparison between quality 
and price when contracts are being made; and (2) to satisfy 
ourselves that contract conditions are closely maintained, 

A complete examination of coal would entail the following 
work : 

1.—Inspection on arrival at the works. 
2.—Sampling, 

3.—Proximate analysis, 

4-—Ultimate analysis. 

5.—Microscopic examination. 
6.—Coking property test. 
7.—Calorific value determination. 
8.—Carbonizing test. 


It is certainly a fact that we know far too little of the coals 
we carbonize ; but at the same time it has to be borne in mind 
that coal testing is non-productive. 

For work routine, (1) inspection on the siding, and (2) car- 
bonizing tests should be systematically carried out, supple- 
mented by proximate analysis and calorific value determinations 
when necessary. The microscopic and ultimate analysis can be 
dismissed from works routine and passed on to the research de- 
partments ; but more attention will have to be paid in the future 
to the coking properties of coal. 

As it was our privilege last session to have before us a very 
interesting paper on the subject of ‘‘ Coal Testing,” the writer 
on that occasion confining himself to laboratory examination, 
it is my intention to make but passing reference to these 
methods, and to place before you what I hope will be a few in- 
teresting figures from our experimental plant at the Neepsend 
Works. 

EXPERIMENTAL PLANT AT THE NEEPSEND GAs-WoRKS. 

The coal on arrival at the sidings is inspected, and comment 
made, if necessary, on the screening, washing, and presence of 
foreign material. An occasional complaint to the colliery nowa- 
days may receive more attention from them than in the past 
decade. Serious damage can be avoided in the coal breaking 
and coke screening plant by the elimination of metallic bodies 
while the coal is being emptied. I can assure you this is a 
real source of danger. We have quite an accumulation of 
‘“* treasure ’’ recovered before the coal is elevated, and we had 
the good fortune a short time ago to recover a blasting charge 
before it was able to cause trouble. The coals coming into the 
works are tested in rotation, due-allowance being made for the 
size of the respective contracts. A wagon is taken at random, 
and an average sample of approximately 25 cwt. sent to the 
experimental works. From this a small average sample of 
approximately 1 lb. is taken for laboratory testing, and to hold 
a portion for future reference. The coal is then subjected to a 
carbonizing test, and examined in the laboratory according to 
particular requirements. 

The plant consists of two regenerative settings of three Q- 
shaped cast-iron retorts, 20 in. by 12 in. by 6 ft. 6 in., the 
weight of each retort being approximately 40 cwt. The mouth- 
pieces are not of the self-sealing type, being fitted with lugs, 
cross bar, and screw for securing the mortar-luted lid. The 
ascension, arch, and dip pipes are 6 in. diameter and lead into 
two hydraulic mains—one for each setting. The seals are set 
and maintained at } in. (liquor being used). The offtakes 
are led into one common 8-in. foul main, each .setting being 
adequately valved-off. The foul main is set at a gradual fall 
from the hydraulic main to the condensers, the liquid products 
travelling with the gas to this point. At the outlet a T in the 
main enables the gas to be passed to the purifying plant or to 
be diverted to the large works exhauster as required. The puri- 
fying plant comprises three water-luted boxes, 5 ft. by 5 ft., bv 
5 ft., filled with oxide of iron, and controlled by a Weck cent 
valve; no effort being made to extract ammonia after the con- 
densers are passed. The test meter is of Braddock’s wet 
of a capacity of 2000 c.ft. per hour. The holders are, of course, 
single lift, of a capacity of 3000 and 3500 c.ft. respectively, aud 
counterbalanced to throw a pressure of approximately 3 in. A 
service is taken from the outlet of the holders to the laboratory, 
and passed on to the calorimeter (and photometer, if desired). 

The plant is run completely on its own, with the exception of 
the week-end work, when the valve at the purifier inlet is closed 
and the plant is put on the direct pull of the works exhauster by 
the use of a water-seal box, thus enabling the purifiers to be 
opened-out. It is our custom to work two boxes on and one 
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off-each box being changed every third week-end. Syphons 
are fixed on the inlets and outlets of the purifiers and holders, 


and on the branch pull pipe to the exhauster. By periodical 
checks it is found that 1 p.ct. by weight of the coal used in the 
retorts is recovered from these syphons in the form of tar and 
liquor. 

The total weight of the products of distillation is occasion- 
ally calculated, and f6éund on the average to reach the high 
figure of 97 p.ct. of the coal carbonized—the 3 p.ct. loss being 
due to the elimination of ammonia and sulphur in the purifiers, 
the 1 p.ct. syphon condensate, and the unavoidable loss in 
charging the retorts and weighing the incandescent coke, &c. 
As the plant is run under pressure, leakage is much more easily 
detected. The whole plant up to the hydraulic main is thus 
tested daily ; any backing of the meter caused by leakage being 
found when the retorts are empty, and rectified before testing 
is renewed. 

Three separate tests are taken on each coal, the charge of 
4 cwt. being distributed as equally as possible in the three re- 
torts. A dummy test on 3 cwt. of the same coal precedes each 
accepted test, thus sweeping the plant of all gas from previous 
runs. The carbonizing period is six hours exactly, and only 
very rarely is the charge not completely burnt-off in this period. 
The two holders are used alternately for testing ; the gas from 
one test is thus under laboratory examination while the next 
charge is being carbonized. 

The tar and liquor are carefully collected in tared tins, and 
the coke when drawn is weighed in the hot state before quench- 
ing—the weighing machine being in the retort house. When 
the holder gas has been tested, the outlet is opened to the works 
exhauster, and in this way empties in readiness for the next 
test. The meter readings are taken every hour, and the tem- 
peratures of the condensers and meter noted. 


TaBLe I.—Hourly Makes from Six Different Coals (Consecutive). 
C.Ft, per Ton 
—_ A. 


1st hour . . 5,100 5,565 | 5,600 5,100 5,795 6,425 
| 








co a ee 2,375 2,930 2,940 3,100 3,040 2,775 
— eee 2,130 2,375 1,695 2,000 1,380 | 1,715 
ath ,», «. . 890 350 485 700 270 | 970 
Cl 350 220 95 265 10 | 155 
ee 80 25 15 20 5 | 85 





11,465 | 10,830 11,185 








Total. . | 10,925 10,500 12,125 











Below is a typical analysis of gas from the experimental 
plant : 


CO, 3°1 

Fe a. pore Inerts 6 p.ct. 

co acta .; Calorific value (calculated), taking CnHm as 
H Te he 2600 B.Th.U. per c.ft., 664 B.Th.U. 

CH, ye 30°8 Actual, 653 B.Th.U. (corrected) 

No. 2°9 


100 0 


The temperature of the setting is closely maintained between 
g50° and 1000° C. (retort temperature), care being taken to see 
that this figure is not exceeded, due to the low melting point of 
cast iron (1150° to 1200°). 

As before mentioned, three tests are taken on each coal 
(unless for any reason a test be spoilt, in which case another 
is put through—enough coal always being left for repeat tests). 
The yield of ‘‘ therms per ton ’’ does not as a rule vary more 
than 1 p.ct. in these three tests, and the average is accepted 
for that particular coal. Tests are tabulated and placed on 
record, and in this way we have at the works a complete record 
of all coals for the past 25 or 30 years. 

The daily tests on the experimental plant are extremely use- 
ful, but probably the greatest benefit is obtained by a periodic 
review of the numerous coals. 

In Table II. the results are given of five consecutive tests on 
‘*A’’ washed nuts. 


TaB_LeE II.—*A” Washed Nuts. 


























| ° | 
74 | Calorific 
Date —- Value = Tar, Liquor, Coke per | sy ©... 
| B.Th.U. T Ton of Coal. | Cok eek 
on. Gross. on. | oKe. Oal. 
|Correct’d Lbs. | Lbs. |C. Q,. Lbs.| P.Ct. | P.Ct. 
April, 1923 |10,850 | 656 ee 145 tos. a3 6G. 5 68. | 25 
Dec., 1923 |10,905 | 650 70'9 145 | 165 |13 0 2 |65 3 
Feb., 1924 |10,892 630 68°6 118 162 |12 3 10 | 8'2 1's 
Sept., 1924 11,077 630 7o'o 130 | 167 |1I2 317 | 6'!I 1°4 
Nov., 1924 \11,155 | 630 70'°3 128 | 167 |t2 312 | 8'8 1'4 


These results are remarkable. Should a works be run on this 
coal alone, one could say with a certain degree of surety that 
a 7o-therm coal was being carbonized. If at any period the 
make were to fall away, one would not be in any immediate 
hurry to attribute this to the coal, but would look further into 
the carbonizing process for the deficiency. Not only is this con- 
stancy noted in the gaseous yield, but the yield of tar and coke, 
and the ash and sulphur content of the coke, are such that one 








would almost conclude these tests had been carried out on the 
actual sample. 
In Table III., however, we find totally different conditions 
Tasce Iil.—* B” Washed Peas 





























C.Ft — Therms Tar, Liquor, Coke per Ash = r 

Date, per | 8 Th.U. per Ton of Coal. in ir 
Ton. Génks, Ton. Coke. | , I, 

Correct'd Lbs. | Lbs. \C. Q. Lbs.| P.Ct. | P.ct 

Dec., 1921 |t1,097 | 634 70"4 85 123 |13 2 8 10°6 | 2°1 
July, 1922 |11,135 | 584 65'0 60 43 me 3 0 16°5§ | 1°7 
Feb., 1923 {10,910 | 621 67°8 132 140 |13 I 13 7°3 | 1° 
Mar., 1923 |11,065 | 630 69°7 80 | 158 |13 I 16 90} 2": 
May, 1923 |t1,842 | 59% 7O°O | 103 92 |13 2 13 7°8 | 1° 
une, 1923 |12,003 | 598 71°8 85 | 117 \13 I 23 8'2 | 1° 

July, 1923 |12,032 | 578 69'°5 133 113 |13 0 12 7'0| 1° 
Aug., 1923 |10,905 608 6°3 115 192 “ts ‘2 25 7S} 2°3 
Oct., 1923 |10,782 | 601 4°8 17 137 \13 I 18 Iz°o | 3°< 
Jan., 1924 |11,440 | 608 69°6 83 127 113 027 | 747) 1°8 
Mar., 1924 |11,455 | 607 69°5 78 | 158 |t3 118 | 8'o| 1°8 
Sept., 1924 |11,817 599 70'8 88 152 13 225 | 6°3 irs 
Oct., 1924 |11,715 618 92°4 | 107 sas its 222 | 66 | 19 











The thirteen tests given here are consecutive, and cover a 
period of three years. The ‘‘ therms per ton’”’ vary from 64°8 
to 72°4, the yield and sulphur content of coke are very uniform, 
but the ash varies from 6°3 to 16°5 p.ct. It may at this stage 
be useful to draw attention to the relation between the gaseous 
yield and the ash content of the coke, and to leave you to draw 
your own conclusions from the figures. 

It can easily be seen from this tabulation that, in a works 
run entirely on this coal, the position of the works manager 
would be hardly as satisfactory as in the previous case. He 
may actually be running his plant at a greater efficiency when 
his reward is somewhere in the region of 65 therms per ton than 
at another period when his yield is 7 or 8 therms higher. He 
would hardly be inclined to attribute this irregularity to his 
coal, knowing that he was using the same class of coal day by 
day. It is indeed a business hunting for therms that do not 
exist, and it is equally tragic to feel one may be resting con- 
tent with 65 therms when the means are available for a 73 
therm yield. 

It may be of interest to give you in Table IV. numerous 
consecutive tests on a screened coal—a coal which has been in 
use in our works for some considerable time. 


TaBLeE [V.—*C” Screened Coal 




















C.Ft. — Therms Tar, Liquor, Coke per Ash Vo 

Date. per | B.Th.U per Ton of Coal, Cok . in 
Ton. | Gross Ton. © | Coal. 

Lbs, \ALts C. Q. Lbs.) P.Ct. | P.Ct. 

Feb., 1922 11,672 631 73 6 138 170 | 13 3 18 | 11°6 1'o 
May, 1922 10,742 620 66 6 77 187 | 13 O11 | 12°0 | 0°8 
July, 1922 11,567 594 68°7 77 162 | 13 2 8/| 10°6 I 2 
Nov. 1922 | 10,837 632 68°5 120; 132/13 I 26 8°5 o'9 
Feb., 1923 10,445 623 65'1 127 175 | 13 t 26) 13°2 3 
May, 1923 11,655 626 73°0 107 107 | 13 2 20 7°5 0'9 
July, 1923 | 12,057 589 | 71°O 75 92 |23 2 3$/)|29°7 0°9 
Aug., 1923 | 11,333 596 67°5 98 95 | 13 2 10] I1I°9 1°2 
Sept., 1923 | 10,943 640 70°O oa | .1%% | %3:°F | s0°o o'8 
Oct., 1923 | 10,607 622 66°90 73 105 | 13 312] 9°6 a 
Nov., 1923 | 11,760 579 68°1 73; 133 |13 2 3] I0°o 1'0 
Jan., 1924 11,198 607 68°0 100 | 247 | 13 2 81% | 9°4| O07 
Feb., 1924 | 11,090 616 68°3 102 157 | 13 3 2|11°3 | 0°8 
June, 1924 | 11,695 565 66°1 72| 118 | 13 3 18) 13°1 | 06 
Aug., 1924 | 11,802 566 66'8 92 T15 | 23° 3: 2 | 82-4 | 0°6 
Oct., 1924 | 11,612 599 69°6 100 113 | 13 3 8 | ro'r | 0°8 
Nov., 1924 | 11,542 609 7o°3 62} 115 | 13 2 16 | 15°2 | 0'6 





In a close study of this coal, the most striking feature is 
the remarkably low and constant sulphur figure. However, as 
distinct from coking practice, we should never condemn a coal 
on its sulphur content alone, provided it did not exceed (say) 
34 p.ct. The advantages gained by the low sulphur content 
of this coal are outweighed a hundredfold by the irregularity of 
the gaseous yield and ash content. May I again draw your 
attention to the relationship between “ ash in coke ’’ and 
therms—71 therms 29°7 ash, followed by 67°5 therms 11°9 ashi, 
and this within a period of a few weeks? Imagine for a 
moment a small works run on this coal entirely, and having 
water gas plant in addition; the coal gas yield again will v ty 
between 736 and 6571 therms, and the water gas output wi! 
vary in proportion to the ash content of the coke, 7°5 to 29°7 pct: 

This coal is one which is not at the present time living up to 
its reputation. Eight or ten years ago one could safely put it 
down as a 73 to 78 therm coal; this year 67 therms would | rob- 
ably be nearer the figure. This, however, introduces another 
matter. I have, for obvious reasons, not entered into the ques- 
tion of prices, and it may be the 67 therm coal of to-day is com 
paratively cheaper than the 75 therm coal of ten years ago. 


CoKE DIsPosAaL. 
It may at this stage be fitting to review the position of our 


industry with special reference to the disposal of the ke. 
Should the buying and selling of solid fuels follow closely on the 
lines of the Gas Regulation Act, a penalty clause relative t the 
ash content of the fuel would almost surely be considered. 
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What, then, would be the penition of an undertaking using an 
class of coal as in Table IV. 

Assuming the coke from this ‘coal to consist entirely of fixed 
carbon and ash, it would be no easy matter to make a compari- 
son of the values of the coke with 7°5 and 29°7 p.ct. ash. The 
calorific values of the coke may be nearly in the ratio of 92:79, 
but the question of freightage, handling larger bulks of fuel, 
and carting additional clinker, still further reduces the value of 
the high ash content coke. It can be fully understood, then, 
that the ash content of our coals is likely to be of considerably 
more importance than in the past—and particularly must we 
make sure that the ash from individual coals is maintained 
within narrower limits. 

It is an extremely difficult matter at the present time to 
adopt any particular method of comparison of coal values in 
terms of sterling, due to the meteoric rise and fall in the mar- 
ket quotation of coal products; in more settled times, however, 
a system of valuation would not present such difficulties. 

OLDER COMPARISONS. 

The comparisons made up to this stage are the results of 
quite recent tests on the experimental plant, and since the in- 
troduction of the calorific standard. Although the majority of 
those present may wish to forget the illuminating power days, 
it may be of interest to the younger members to furnish the re- 
sults of a few tests made when the quality standard was hang- 
ing in the balance, and illuminating power and calorific value 
estimations were both made. Therefore I give below the 
figures from three coals : 


1—*D” Rough Slack, 1917. 

















Illu- Illu- 
C.Ft. per | minating inati Tar, Liquor. Coke 
Ton, Power. | Power. | per Ton. 
Candles. | Candles. 
| Corrected. Lts. Lbs. | Lbs. Cwt.Q.Lbs. 
10,975 19°2 | 21°5 | 722 75 | 210 ms 3 @ 
10,300 19'8 | 20 8 | 699 85 |} 235 12 3 22 
10,440 19'5 |} 20°8 | 12 Ol! 
| 


698 120 210 


‘Average calorific value of gas, 603 B. Th. U. ry yield, 62° 95 ‘therms per ton. 
4sh content in coal, 17 p.ct. 
1—“*E” Cobbles. 


123 7 


11,740 | 19'0 22°8 | 765 105 190 
3 9 ty 


2 
11,645 mS | - 2° | 751 105 195 

Calorific value of gas, 617, 614 B.Th.U. ; yield, 7°9 therms per ton. Ash 
content of coal, 11°9g p.ct. 


3—“F” Slack. 


9530 18*4 | 17°9 


6or | go | 215 13 2 6 

9485 18°5 | 17°9 | 602 100 230 2g. 2 28 

9650 18°3 17°9 a 605 go 230 13 O19 
| 





‘Calorific value of gas, 579, 572, 574 B. Th. U.; ; “yield, 54° 9 therms per ton. 
Ash content of coal, 33°9 p.ct. 
These were acknowledged at the time to be fairly representative 
of (1) average, and (2) and (3) extreme coals used on the works. 
The end of the illuminating standard marked the disappear- 
ance of cannel from the gas-works, and I have purposely 
searched the records of 1898-1900 to be able to furnish compari- 
sons between two of the cannels largely used at that time and 
an average bituminous coal of the same period. 
L—*G" Nuts, 1896. 





| Gas. Illu- 

















| | | ’ ie 

_ C.Ft. |minating| Sperm. | Tar. | Liquor.| Coke. “ a 
io Ton.| Power. | | ais 

— | 
| Lts. Lbs. Lbs. | Cwt.Q.Lbs.| P.Ct. 
July .| 31,172 | 16°83 | 644 105 125 | 13 1 9 | 82 
Sept | 11,562 | 16°16 640 99 137 | sm tS | wt. 
Nov, , | 11,495 | 16°53 651 132 117 | 13 0 14 g'! 
Dec | 11,537 | 16°60 659 | 93 133 | 13 © 26 7°o 

2— H” Cannel, 1900 
June .| 10,643 | 21°86 | 798 228 | 2167| I o11 | 12°4 
Aug. .| 11,149 | 20°39 | 803 188 | 225°0/} Ir 013 | 15°4 
Oct. .| 10,730 | 22°09 | 813 aaz | 215 | 11 0 3 | 12°2 

| 

"i ‘Cannel, 1920. 
Jan. .| 10,328 | 19°40 687 | 179 250 | 10 3 23 17°! 
March , 10,997 | 21°63 | 815 135 208 st © t | Ses 
July .| 10,460 | 205 | 735 | 146 | 225 | ar 127 14°1 





From these figures you will agree that an experimental stunt 
isa distinct asset to a works, but at the same time I know my 
Superior officials are fully alive to the fact that, with the intro- 
duction of vertical retort practice, the actual yield of “‘ therms 
per ton’? on straight carbonization is not the only figure to be 
ascertained. The relative behaviour of coals as regards their 
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passage through vertical retorts is a matter engaging our close 
attention at present; but owing to lack of experimental facili- 
ties, this is being done by careful observation of the actual 
works process. Perhaps at some future date the installation 
of a small vertical retort test plant may be justified. 

In conclusion, I may add that, in addition to systematically 
examining the contract coals, this plant has been the means of 
obtaining exceedingly valuable information concerning the car- 
bonization of mixtures of coal and pitch, peat, shale, and also 
the elimination of sulphur compounds. 

1 should like to express my appreciation of the facilities 
granted me by the officials of my Company in the compiling of 
this paper; and if any of the members would like to probe a 
little deeper into this subject they will have the opportunity 
later in the session, when, thanks to the kind invitation of my 
General Manager, "Mr. R: alph Halkett, the Association will be 
visiting our Neepsend Station. 


The Presipenr then called upon Mr. Wilson to read the fol- 
lowing paper: 

CUMPLETE GASIFICATAON—THE TULLY METHOD, 
By J. Witson, of Halifax. 

The chief reason tor the choice of my paper is my conviction 
that compiete gasificauion is the ideal method ot gas manu- 
facture, It is pieasing to note that Inany Pas enyiileers apyree 
that this is the tuture method ol manutacturing gas; and many 
have shown foresight in adopting complete gasincation piant. 
lt was obvious, three or tour years ago, that the boom in coke 
and other bye-producis could not last lor ever, and thai, what- 
ever wonderful properties vertical coke possesses, it doves nol 
show them to any advantage when stored in a gas-works yard. 
The German Reparation Scheme has successtully closed all 
foreign ports to the export of British coke except at prices 
that scarcely pay for the loading of the trucks. ‘hese con- 
ditions may have a continuance tur a few years. The ques- 
tion asked then is: What is to be done with the coke? ‘Lhere 
are two answers—imanulacture carburetted water gas, or sell 
the coke at a low figure for export. In the former case there 
is a double loss of thermal efficiency. In the latter case the 
drop in the price of coke will have to be counterbalanced by 
a corresponding increase in the price of gas. Is that fair to 
the consumer? ‘The answer is obvious. 

‘Tut Havirax TuLty Pant. 

Lhe equipment at Hatitax consists of four Tully generators, 
each rated at 500,000 c.ft. per diem, Each unit may pe workea 
by itseif; but the Halitax pian of working is three generators 
under we—one aciually ygas-making, one standing olf tot 
ciinkering, and one in reserve. Lhe generators, starting from 
cold, are ready for gas-making in eight hours. Dry steam 
(superheated to 400° fahr.) is admitted on both up run and 
down run through a 13-in. pipe at 45 lbs. per sq. in. pressure. 
The blast is conveyed trom De Laval bowers in a 12-in. 
diameter welded main. from the main each generator takes 
a separate supply of air. Each generator has two blast valves 
namely, a 12-1n. full-way valve used for admitting air into the 
bottom of the generator, and a 6-in. branch valve, known as 
the secondary air blast vaive, which admits a certain amount 
of secondary air into the chequer work, to burn off any pro- 
ducer gas made by the main blast passing through the fire. 
The blower is capable of maintaining a pressure equal to a 
20-in. water column when blowing on two generators at the 
same time. ‘This is,equivalent to nearly 20,000 c.ft. of air per 
minute. 

The Tully plant is easy to operate. One man can control 
two generators without fatigue; but attention to the coal 
supply, clinkering, and assistance and relief of the operator, 
absorb the full time of another man. It is well to bear in mind, 
however, that both the operator and his assistant are more than 
semi-skilled, and carry out all running repairs and adjustments 
to the plant. The generator is charged through a nevel and 
ingenious coal valve (the design of our Engineer) which pre- 
serves a clean gas-tight face, and maintains a regular feed of 
fuel. 

MANUFACTURE OF Gas BY A TULLY PLANT. 


The first action, after the fire has been carefully clinkered, 
is for the operator to ensure that the up run and down run 
valves, blast valves, and the snift valve are in perfect working 
order. After this examination the coal feed is started. 

The blower is then started, and the fire in the generator 
is blown for ten to twelve minutes. The blast is then shut off, 
and an up run put on for two minutes; the steam pressure 
being kept down to 10 lbs. The blast is again put on for 
six or seven minutes, then another two minutes’ up run. This 
process is continued for four eycles, when the exit gases from 
the snift top are beginning to show colour. The generator is 
then ready for a regular cycle of work. 

The following programme is adhered to until a tempera- 
ture of 1100° C. is reached. One minute up run, one minute 
down run, half-a-minute up run, and a two-minute blow 
making in all a cycle of four-and-a-half minutes. With this 
method a generator can be raised from 750° to 11009 C. in 
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one hour without any damaging effects on either grate bars or 
brickwork. 

3. During the first hour after clinkering, coal is fed at the 
rate of 14 cwt. per hour until the generator is filled within 
2 ft. of the coal valve, after which the normal feed of coal is 
admitted. 

4. When the generator is at the required temperature, we 
settle down to fairly regular working? The main object is 
to keep the heat of the fire uniform throughout. While the 
fire is clean, it is possible to admit as much as 2000 lbs. of 
steam (superheated to 400° Fahr.) per hour, at a pressure of 
50 lbs., without depreciating, to any large extent, the quality 
of the gas. It is, of course, necessary to reduce the volume 
of steam admitted into the generator towards the end of the 
eight-hour shift, to maintain a uniform quality of gas. 

5. A very important point in the manufacture of gas in a 
Tully plant is the clinkering, which at Halifax is carried out 
in the following way. Four men, one at each door, are allowed 
one hour for clinkering the generator. Part of this time is 
occupied in actual work and part in rest. False bars, five in 
each door, are used to hold up the charge; and we find that 
less than one-tenth of the material removed is of a combustible 
nature, and even this has a calorific value of only 700 B.Th.U. 
per lb. 

There have been many arguments as to the best cycle for 
working generators. At Halifax we have carried out a large 
number of experiments with various cycles, in an effort to 
obtain the best results in quality, yield per ton, yield per 
generator, and, of course, finally, therms per ton. These 
results may be of interest, and the following examples, which 
are typical, are submitted. ‘ 





No. 1 Sample. 


No. 2 Sample. 
Third Run after Coaling. 


Third Run after Coaling. 
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B.Th.U. (calculated) . 
B.Th.U. (Boys). . 


Cycle. 

I minute up run. 

2 minutes’ down run. 

I minute up run. 

I minute blow. 
Steam. 

30 lbs. per sq.in. 
Blast, 

205 in. (water). 


Three hours after clinkering. 
Make per ton, 45,274 c.ft. 


B.Th.U. (calculated) 
B.Th.U. (Boys) . 


Cycle. 
2 minutes’ up run. 
2 minutes’ down run, 
I minute up run, 
2 minutes’ blow. 


Steam. 
30 lbs. per sq.in. 
Blast. 
20°5 in. (water). 
Three hours after clinkering. 
Make per ton, 55°318 c.ft. 


[Should anyone like further particulars of these analyses and 
tests, the author would be pleased to supply them.] 

Before discussing the above tests, I should like to describe 
a trial test which was made to find how much gas one 
generator could produce. We used large ciean South York- 
shire nuts, with an ash content of less than 5 p.ct. The two 
generators on test were newly clinkered. The steam was used 
at 390° Fahr. and 4o lbs. per sq. in. For three hours the two 
generators made at the rate of 1,500,000 c.ft. per diem; the 
calorific value being slightly less than 340 B.Th.U. 

On another occasion we sought the highest calorific value 
per c.ft. of gas produced. The fires were again newly clin- 
kered. ‘The steam used had a temperature of 406° Fahr. and 
Was injected at the rate of 1600 lbs. per hour at a pressure cf 
25 lbs. Under these conditions we made gas, over a period of 
one-and-a-half hours, of a value of 416 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 

With the conditions under which the Halifax generators are 
worked, which normally produce a gas of only 340 B.Th.U. 
per c.ft., the highest thermal energy per ton of coal is obtained. 

The experiments show (see previous analysis) that the best 
cycle is one minute up run, two minutes down run, one minute 
up run, and one minute blow. These short cycles, if carried 
out for any length of time, would tire the operator. They 
would only be practicable with mechanical or automatic 
control. We therefore have a limitation. One regular cycle 
is as nearly as possible the following’: Two minutes up run, 
two minutes down run, one minute up run, and two minutes 
blow—a continuous cycle of seven minutes—with coal feeding 
at the rate of approximately 10 cwt. per hour. 


Propucts OF MANUFACTURE—GaAS. 
When discussing the various properties of gas manufactured 
in a Tully plant, the first-consideration is the coal. It must 


be a superior coal, one from which nearly 90 p.ct. of the weight 
may be recovered as volatiles. After continuous testing we 





found a good hard nut that answered these conditions. A 
laboratory analysis of the coal gives the following results : 
uy Wet Basis. 
P.Ct. 
Penne 265 o°s beh leis 7°4 
SS ere eee ee a a 
Volatile matter (including water) 39°5 
Preecerpem «os ww 57°2 (calc.) 
NE ae rks. gO? Mins, 2'2 
_, oe ee et ite © 07 
Boh. (erg) periib.s ..66 6 as » 1340 


The iron content is very low in this coal—an important point, 
and one often overlooked. The iron content of a coal is a big 
factor in the formation of clinker. The clinker formed with 
this class of coal is particularly soft, and is easy to knock off 
the brickwork of the generator. If steam is allowed to pass 
through the clinker in fairly large quantities for (say) half-an- 
hour before clinkering, the time occupied in cleaning the 
hearth is considerably reduced. 

The gas is colourless, it contains traces of naphthalene, but 
is incapable of absorbing this compound. The average sul- 
phur content is about 600 grains per 100 c.ft. The sulphur 
is mostly in the form of sulphur dioxide. Tully gas has rather 
a corrosive action on ironwork, especially in the presence of 
oxygen. Unlike carburetted water gas or blue water gas, it 
has no tendency to shorten the flame when mixed with coal gas, 
On the contrary, it increases the flame volume. Our motto is 
‘“‘ where flame volume is right—all is well.’? The gas burns 
without any noise in a bunsen burner. Tully gas has a similar 
specific gravity to coal gas, and mixes thoroughly and ‘quickh 
with it. 

Byr-PRoDUCcTS. 


While theoretically there should be no bye-products from a 
Lully plant, beyond ammoniacal liquor, we get a very thick 
tar, which when distilled gives the following results: 


100° C. water 

170° C. light oil. . 
230° C. medium oil. . . 
276°C. heavyoil . . , 
360° C. anthracene. . 
Pitch (by difference) 


Unb 
© OBYNH NH 
aonnor.o 


100°00 
Specific gravity . a a 1°225 
oa a ee | 


Unfortunately, owing to the design of the plant, I could not 
get a true sample of ammoniacal liquor. I can only surmis 
that the ammonia content of such a liquor would be very low— 
the ammonia taking the form of one of the many ammonium 
sulphides. 


Analysis of 24-Hour Test. One Generator. 


RMS 5’ ok ae 
Plant gas making .... . 
Total amount of gas made. .. . 
Gas made pertonofcoal .|. . 53,911 ,, 
Average B.Th.U. content of gas . . 340 00 
Therms per ton of coal gasified . . 183°3 


g tons 
‘ 20 hours 
- 475,199 c.ft. 


Average Analysis. 


B.Th.U. (calculated). . 


Cost oF MANUFACTURE. 

With coal of the class previously mentioned, capable of pr- 
ducing 54,000 to 55,000 c.ft. of gas per ton, the cost of coal 
per 1000 c.ft. of gas made will be below 6d. in some cases, and 
a little over 6d. in works where railway dues are high. The 
Standard Industrial Council rates—viz., 10s. 10d. per shift-- 
are paid to the operator and his assistant. Wages for clinker- 
ing (four men, one hour) ate equal to half-a-shift—ss. 54. 
Reckoning the steam costs as normal, we produce a gas which 
compares favourably in price with gas manufactured by an) 
process. 

Discussion. 

The PRESIDENT, opening the discussion, said that Mr. Wilson was 
to be congratulated on his results. If he maintained these, he was 
doing exceedingly well. On some Tully plants there seemed to D¢ 
an attempt to get too much out of them. The gas from them hat 
been poor stuff, and the nitrogen content, which Mr. Wilson placed 
at 1 p.ct., was far above this—it was nearer 10 or 12 p.ct.—and 
the clinker was clinker and coal. 

Mr. C.. H. CHESTER (Wakefield) remarked that his exp 
bore out much of what Mr. Wilson had said. They must have 
special coal. He had found the South Yorkshire (Bentley nuts coal 
was good. The analysis Mr. Wilson submitted was almost ident cal 
with one he (Mr. Chester) gave in a paper last year. Or: Tittle 
point scemed to have escaped Mr. Wilson’s attention—the 4 jestion 
of. the treatment of coal to, make it suitable for use in the Tull) 
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plant. If they treated highly coking coal at about 450° C., it would 
lose its high coking power. If they had to be bound by one par- 
ticular class of coal, and were going to instal Tully plants generally, 
the question of supply of suitable coal would be the biggest draw- 
back, because they could not all get the particular coal which was 
most suitable. He had treated a Durham coal by slowing-up the 
rate of gas manufacture, and, by passing steam, had to some extent 
destroyed the coking properties. As to flame shape, he had not 
seen better lighting than with a 400 B.Th.U. gas with 80 p.ct. of 
Tully gas in it. The hydrogen content was rather low in Mr. 
Wilson’s analysis. He (Mr. Chester) used to get up to 40 p.ct. of 
hydrogen. Mr. Wilson, he believed, gave the nitrogen at about 11 
pct. Was not some of this due to a leaky secondary air valve? 
The amount of CO, should not be so high. A content of 3 p.ct. 
was to be expected with highly superheated steam. He had never 
found much ammonia in the liquor from a Tully plant. How did 
Mr. Wilson dispose of his tar? * 

Mr. WILSON said the average sulphur content was about 100 
grains per too c.ft. In regard to Mr. Chester’s suggestion as to leaky 
secondary air valves, to his (Mr. Wilson’s) mind the blast valves on 
Tully plants were a weak feature. One did not know whether they 
were leaking or not. One could only find this out when the 
plant was not running. While the generator was under fire it 
was impossible to discover the leakage unless the CO, content in the 
gas came very high. Possibly the secondary air valve may have been 
weakened a bit. It was difficult to get rid of the tar. Mudh of it was 
ysed in the boilers. 

Mr. CHESTER suggested that, by shutting down the blower in 

the middle of a run, one might find the cause of a high nitrogen 
figure. If it was the secondary air valve, there would be a smoky 
gas. 
Mr. F. Firta (Leeds) could not make out how one would get a 
full flame on the constituents shown in Mr. Wilson’s last analysis. 
On the first analysis he gave oxygen as 0'6 p.ct., and nitrogen, he 
believed, 1°7 p.ct. It would be impossible to have that figure of 
nitrogen with so much oxygen present. Mr. Wilson had suggested 
that Tully gas was incapable of absorbing naphthalene. | After all, 
it was a gas, and under ordinary physical laws it would take up 
naphthalene. 

Mr. WILSON said the nitrogen content had been estimated by 
difference. 

Mr. J. B. BALMFORTH (Bingley) remarked that Mr. Wilson had 
not mentioned the idea of developing local sales of coke, especially 
with the smaller consumer. Personally, he did not think the Tully 
plant was the ideal, even if complete gasification was required. He 
thought the best form of gasification was on the system adopted at 

Harrogate. At what stage was the Tully gas mixed with the coal 

gas? Was it measured? If so, what type of meter was used? 

Mr. WILSON suggested that the value of developing local coke 
wes was a debatable point. After all, a gas-works was intended 
» make and sell gas, and what coke could do, gas could do. In the 
matter of passing Tully gas into the ordinary gas, they had a choice 
of two ways at Halifax. They could meter it, or mix it with the 
gas in the foul main. Ordinarily they put it into the foul main, 
ut on occasion—especially when they wanted some tests—they could 
pass it through a special Braddock meter. 

Mr. BALMFORTH: You passed it through a set of condensers first, 
I suppose ? 

Mr. WILSON: Yes. 

Mr. R. N. Wess (Leeds): The figures you 
figures ? 

Mr. WILSON: Yes. 

The PRESIDENT: Do you get trouble in the foul mains when you 
are adding Tully gas? 

Mr. Winson: We have had the plant in four or five years now, 
nd have had no trouble yet. 

Mr. BALMFORTH, referring to Mr. Wilson’s suggestion that 
leakage of the blast valves might be responsible for the high nitrogen 
ontent of the gas, said he did not know how the blast fan at Halifax 
vas driven. If it was driven by electric motor, would it not be 
possible to stop the fan during the run? 

Mr. WILSON said he believed that system was adopted at Colne. 
\t Halifax they had a turbine on a continuous process. 

Mr. T. G. Lewis (Leeds) remarked that Mr. Wilson had referred 
fothe action of Tully gas on iron work, &c. Was he referring to 
he gas in the crude form or after purification ? 

Mr. WILSON said the gas had a corrosive action on meter drums. 

Mr. LEwIs said in that case it was a question as to whether any 
«wing effected by Tully gas might not be counterbalanced by the 
ost of replacing services, and the expense of repair or renewal of 
meters, &c., owing to corrosion. 

Mr. E, Bariey (Cleckheaton) complimented Mr. Wilson on his 
paper. He had had experience of the Tully plant, and could bear out 
what Mr. Wilson said in regard to flame shape. It was certainly 
4 good gas for incandescent burners. It affected meters rather 
severely. The meters he had in mind were made in 1915. After about 
three vears, 50 p.ct. of them were passing unregistered gas. 

Mr. CHESTER said he had found no extensive corrosion, but a 
drying effect on the leather of the meters. They had to lubricate 
them periodically to get over that trouble. 

Mr. CHESTER moved a vote of thanks to the authors of the two 


Papers, and also to Mr. Webb for reading Mr. Jackson’s paper to 
the m ting, 





















































gave are measured 


















Mr. ¥trtTH (Leeds) seconded the vote. 

Mr. M‘Nap, supporting the vote, expressed the hope of all the 
mem that Mr. Jackson would have a speedy recovery, and that 
he _ ild be fit to attend the next meeting and join in the discussion 
on hi 





per. 
Mr. WILson replied briefly. 











gece tha motion of Mr. J. W. Hotroyp (Elland), seconded bv 
me SMALLEY, a vote of thanks was awarded Mr. Charles Wood, 
ing 





caeieer and General Manager of the Bradford Corporation 
‘a8 Department, for the use of the meeting room. 








INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
ILLUMINATION. 


(Continued from p. 152.) 
RELATIVE VISIBILITY FUNCTION. 

Dr. Crittenden then presented a paper on ‘* The Relative 
Visibility Function,’’ which had been written for the Geneva 
meeting of the Commission at the request of the Programme 
Committee, by Mr. K. S. Ginson. 


In the introduction reference was made to the paper given at 
the last meeting of the Commission on ‘‘ The Relative Visibility 
Function and the Mechanical Equivalent of Light,” which con- 
tained a brief résumé of the results obtained in the more recent 
and extensive visibility investigations. It was there noted that 
several determinations of this important function had been 
made by the flicker method, as against onlv one by the direct- 
comparison method; and that, because of the apparent differ- 
ences in the values of relative visibility obtained by the two 
methods, it would be very desirable to have a new determina- 
tion by the direct-comparison method made at the United States 
Bureau of Standards. Through the National Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company, such an investigation has re- 
cently been completed by Gibson and Tyndall, and the results 
published in a Bureau of Standards scientific paper. The pre- 
sent communication discussed the bearing of these new data on 
the differences in relative visibility as obtained by the two com- 
mon methods of photometry, and on the choice of standard 
average visibility data. 

The average values arrived at by Gibson and Tyndall were 
compared with those of other investigators by means of fig. 5 
and the table below. 


Values of Relative Visibility.” 


Experimental Data. Average Data. 























Wave Direct-Comparison Flicker Proposed 
—— et od. Method. 1.E.S, outaien 
coo Adopted of LES. 
Milli- Mean 4 
microns. Values Values by 
Hyde, Gibson Average . Coblentz 8.4. Gibson 
Forsyth, and Aves- an — and 
and Cady.| Tyndall, Nutting. Emerson, Tyndall.¢ 
400 0°00009 = «0005 — o'o10 0'0004 0° 0004 
10 0° 00062 o'O12 _ 0'O17 O'OOI2 0'COI2 
20 0°0041 0°022 — 0°024 0°0040 © 0040 
30 O'OII5 0°033 — 0°029 o O116 0'0116 
40 0°022 0'043 — © 033 0°02 0023 
450 © 036 0°05! _ oO O41 0°038 o 038 
60 0°055 0°069 _ 0'056 0'060 0° 060 
7° 0'087 0* 103 — 0'083 oO Og! 0°09! 
80 0'138 0'143 O° 152 0'125 0° 139 0° 139 
go 0°216 o'196 0'225 0° 894 o 208 0° 208 
500 0°328 0'318 0° 339 0° 316 0° 323 0°323 
10 0'515 0°523 0°527 0°503 0° 484 0*503 
20 0° 698 0°732 o°721 0'710 0°670 o°710 
30 0°847 0° 878 0° 865 o 862 0° 836 0° 862 
4o 0968 0*964 0°953 0°954 o'S42 0°954 
550 0'996 0°998 0° 995 0°994 0°993 © 995 
60 0°995 0991 0°994 0°998 0° 996 0°995 
70 0°944 0°947 0'°950 | 0'968 0°952 © 952 
80 0° 855 0'863 0° 875 0° 898 o 870 0° 870 
go 0°735 0°754 0° 764 0° 800 © 757 0°757 
600 0° 600 0° 634 0'636 0°687 o 631 0'63I 
10 0° 464 o’5ir 0°505 © 557 0 503 0°503 
20 o*341 0° 389 0° 378 0°427 0° 380 0° 381 
30 0°238 0°279 0'271 0° 302 0° 262 0° 265 
40 O°154 0'184 o'r71 0° 194 0 170 o'175 
650 0°094 O° 1125 O' 105 o°155 0° 103 0°107 
60 O'O51 0'0642 pes © 0645 0'059 o'061 
70 0°026 0°0349 — o 0338 0°030 0°032 
80 0°O125 o'or78 =| — 0°0178 0'016 0'O17 
go 0° 0062 0'0092 | ~ 0°0085 00081 0° 0082 
700 0°003T 0°0045 | - 0°0040 00041 0° 0041 
10 0° 0015 0°0022 | - 0°00203 | 0*002I 0°002I 
20 0°00074  0'00T08 | - 0°00097 0016 0° 00105 
30 0'00036 = 0 "00051 | oi 0°00048 | 0°00052 © 00052 
40 | 0'00018 0'00026 | _ 0°00028 | 0 00025 0° 00025 
750 | ©0'00009 0'000T4 | _ 0°00020 «-«0'000I2_—s«O 00012 
60 0°00005 0°00007 | —_ _ 0'00006 =: 0 "00006 





* Unity at wave length of maximum visibility. 
+ Maximum at 556 mp. 
t Maximum at 555 mz. 

The conclusion reached was that the values of visibility 
obtained by the flicker and the direct comparison methods do 
not certainly differ, provided the former is used under the 
adopted standard conditions, and the latter does not depart too 
widely from these conditions. In other words, a single standard 
visibility curve can represent the results obtained with the aver- 
age eye by either method of observation, if limited to a small 
central portion of the retina with fairly high brightness of the 
photometric field, 


Discussion. 


Mr. WALSH, speaking on the question of the transmission curves 
of colour filters in heterochromatic photometry and for other pur- 
poses, said that Dr. Rayner, of the National Physical Laboratory, 
had made a definite suggestion that, if the work of the Committee 
was to be continued, it would be valuable if the prescnt Commission 
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1.E.S. mean vaiues, adopted (g16 


——— Proposed revision by Gibson and Tyndall, 
$10-560. 620-690, and 720 mu (See Tabie |) 


550 


ends), 1922 


RELATIVE VISIBILITY 


DIRECT -COMPARISON 
METHOD 


6 


@ Gibson and Tyndall, 
52 observers (36 on 


@ Hyde, Forsythe, and Cady, 
29 observers (i0 on ends), 1916 


FLICKER METHOD 


© Coblentz and Emerson, 125 


observers (!-410n ends), 1917 


O Nutting, 2! opservers (5 on ends). 


1914, revised data 


P Reeves, iZobservers, 1918, revised date 


O Ives, 18 observers, 1912 


Q So, 20 observers (Japanese). 1920 


— Ives, transmission of physica! photometer 


solution, i919 


950 


FIG, 


would set-up another Committee to deal with that particular branch 
of the subject which had a bearing on other questions. 

Mr. PATERSON proposed the following motion, which, after dis- 
cussion, was passed: ‘** That the Commission adopt at this session 
a provisional table of values for the visibility function, and request 
the Editing Committee to draw-up a suitable resolution, under the 
guidance of M. Fabry, Dr. Hyde, and Mr. Buckley, with power 
to co-opt.” 

M. Jouast, Dr. HypE, M. Fasry, Dr. CRITTENDEN, M. JOYE, 
and Mr. WALSH ‘having discussed considerations connected 
with the Crova screen, the question of the desirability of dealing 
with colorimetry was introduced. M. Joye pointed out that 
physicists were not very far advanced in this subject. Mr. Walsh 
considered that it had, although still in its infancy, reached a stage 
at which some degree of international co-operation and agreement 
was desirable. 

In the end it was decided to refer all questions relating to hetero- 
chromatic photometry to the present Committee, and to set-up a 
second Committee to deal with colorimetry, if deemed advisable. 

M. JOUAST stated that, according to French legislation, standards 
were calculated on the basis of carbon incandescent lamps, but 


6 700 750 
WAVE LENGTH millimicrons 


5. 


manufacturers were allowed to use a tungsten lamp. He had found 
great difficulty in getting a sufficient number of observers suitabl 
for heterochromatic photometry. 

Dr. SHARP expressed the view that it was quite satisfactory to 
accept the Bureau of Standards results until a better value was 
known, but the main thing was that all vacuum standard lamps 
were measured on the same basis as gasfilled Jamps by means of 
carbon lamps which had been compared among themselves, and 
thus the results are comparable with each other over an_ indefinit 
period of time. 

Mr. WALSH and Dr. CRITTENDEN agreed that gasfilled lamps 
could not be depended upon to anything like the same extent as 
could vacuum lamps. 

The CHATRMAN (M. Fabry) 
congratulate themselves that 
metry had made great progress in recent times. 
solid basis for photometrical pyrometry. 

After agreeing upon the appointment of a Committee to stud 
colorimetry, to be constituted at the concluding session, th 
Commission adjourned. 


thought the Commission might 
questions of photometry and_pyro- 
There was now 


(To be continued.) 
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GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORTS AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS.- See opposite. 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


Annual Report. 


Tue following is the report of the Directors of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company for the year ended Dec. 31, which will be 
presented at the Ordinary General Meeting on Friday, Feb. 6. 


The accounts for the year show that, after paying in respect 
of the June half-year dividends at the rate of 4 p.ct. per annum 
on the 4 p.ct. preference stock, 3} p.ct. per annum on the 
33 p.ct. maximum stock, and £5 6s. 8d. p.ct. per annum on 
the ordinary stock, and after contributing the sum of £20,000 
to the redemption fund, there is a total available balance of 
£809,263 tos. 1d., out of which the Directors recommend the 
payment of the following dividends in respect of the December 
half-year: On the 4 p.ct. preference stock, at the rate of 4 p.ct 
per annum; on the 3) p.ct. maximum stock, at the rate of 
3} p.ct. per annum ; and on the ordinary stock, at the rate of 
£5 6s. 8d. p.ct. per annum; which, together with a further 
sum of £20,000 to be contributed to the redemption fund, will 
absorb 4,585,679 18s. od., and leave £223,583 12s. 1d. to be 
carried forward to the credit of the current year. 

The sale of gas during the past year shows an increase of 
i p.ct. There has been an addition for the year to the number 
of the Company’s consumers of 15,016, and an increase of 
85,322 in the number of gas stoves sold and let out on hire. 

A Bill in Parliament has been deposited to provide for the 
transfer to the Company of the undertaking of the Brentford 
Gas Company, to confer various powers on the Company, and 
for other purposes. The clauses of the Bill will be explained t: 
the proprietors when, in compliance with Standing Orders, it 
is submitted for their approval at an Extraordinary Meeting, 
which will be held immediately after the close of the Ordinary 
General Meeting on the 6th prox. 

The Company joined with many other gas companies 
throughout the Kingdom and the Colonies in providing a gas 
exhibit at the British Empire Exhibition, 1924. This was one 
of its most successful features. The Company also provided 
a special exhibit of its chemical products. 


Davin MILNE Watson, Governor. 


Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
Jan. 26, 1925. 


[Our customary details from the accounts will be given in 
the next issue of the ‘* JouRNAL.’’ | 


<a 
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GLOVER-WEST VERTICALS AT SPRINGFIELD 





At Springfield, Mass., is probably the best-known of the 
Glover-West installations in the United States. Built in 1914, 
it forms a good example of the economical use of an existing 
site. At the time of its construction the coal gas part of the 
plant comprised six settings of inclined retorts, and at each end 
of the house there was available a space of 4o ft. into each of 
which three settings of eight Glover-West vertical retorts were 
built. The spaces were bounded at one end by a public high- 
way and at the other by the main lines of the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad. 

The lay-out of the plant was necessarily somewhat cramped, 
and provided scope for some ingenuity in arrangement. Both 
the coal and coke are handled by a lip-bucket conveyor common 
fo both batteries which the conveyor encircles; the lower 
strand having a ‘‘ kink ’’ in it to pass over the benches of in- 
(lines. A cross lip-bucket conveyor takes the coke to both a 
screening plant and yard storage, while the coal is fed to the 
tonveyor in the usual fashion—via receiving hopper under the 
railroad track, feeder, and crusher. The flexibility of the wire- 
rope drive to the coke extractors is illustrated in this plant. One 
main driving gear controls all six settings, the ropes passing 
around the inclined retort stack. 

Steaming of the coke has been practised there for as long 
a it has been the custom in England; gas of a calorific 
value of 510 B.Th.U. (gross) being made and mixed with ear- 
buretted water gas to bring it up to the State standards. That 
Mr. L.. J. Willien was early in the field with the practice of 
steaming in Glover-West vertical retorts is proved by the fact 
that his first results were published in the “ JourNAL”’ for 
pril 8, 1919. He was able at Springfield to convert’ a make of 
12,300 c.ft. per ton at 540 B.Th.U. into 15,000 c.ft. per ton at 
519 B.Th.U.; and he pointed out that this increased yield was 


en | with practically no loss in coke. Of course steaming 
- been carried to much greater lengths since then; but these 
Sures were considered remarkably good for 


a. the period, 
€specially in view of the fact that the retorts and settings were 
No way designed with these methods in mind. 


anne plant was built for the Chas. H. Tenney Company, of 
age following the pronounced success of the plant at Fitch- 
r 
SS 


since extended ; and it is for this Company that a plant is 


under construction, and nearly completed, at Malden, Mass. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. } 





Gas Exhibit and Income-Tax. 


Str,—I hasten to advise you that my claim for our subscriptions’ 
retention in revenue account for the purpose of computation of 
income-tax has been allowed. In fairness to the Inspector of Taxes, 
may I state that he did not decline to treat the amount as an 
allowable expense? A letter from him challenged it, but on my 
reply claiming it as legitimate expenditure it has been allowed. 

Gas-W orks, Morpeth, R. Lockey. 

Jan, 22, 1925. 


Meters for Gas-Fires—Do They Require Stamping ? 
S1rR,—This point is touched upon in my book on ‘‘ Gas Meters” 
(p. 148); and, even though, as in your case, it is only an expression 
of opinion, it appears sound. 





The small charge of 1s. for stamping 
should not weigh very much where the credit of meters generally 
is concerned. It is more satisfactory for the retailer of gas to be 
above suspicion; and where meters fail, from any cause whatsoever, 
it is not easily forgotten. The industry suffers every day from 
the reputation of shoddy fittings; and shoddy meters would be bound 
to get on to gas-supply districts, if once it were recognized that 
verification was not necessary. 

Everyone who has had any experience with the various forms of 
discount meters knows the trouble caused when they fail to register 
the amount used, especially when such meters run ‘‘ neck and neck ”’ 
with a master meter. 

There is another aspect of the case. If a consumer takes gas 
from a statutory company, and doles it out through subsidiary meters 
to tenants, he becomes a gas seller, although the gas company have 
the monopoly in such matters. If such was not the case, then the 
large tenement dwellings in London, for instance, might instal a 
master meter, and reap a rich harvest for the gas consumed by the 
hundreds of tenants. 

The various Acts state that all meters supplied or used by under- 
takers must be stamped, under penalty for non-compliance. There 
is nothing said as to making the use of meters obligatory. A 
statutory undertaking may contract to supply gas without a meter; 
but, if a meter is used, it must be verified by the Standards Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. 


Nuneaton, Jan. 26, 1925. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


A. T. GILBERT, 








Burners.—No. 226,069. 


of Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. (A communication from 
Selas Aktien, of Berlin.) 


No. 4662; Feb. 23, 1924. 


VipaL, A. E., 


This invention relates to high-pressure gas burners, of the type 
in which a combustible gas or a mixture of air and gas .under 
pressure is discharged through a nozzle comprising separate bores or 
circular openings arranged in a circle round the axis of the nozzle, into 
a mixing chamber; additional air being drawn in by the suction of 
the jets through passages communicating with the mixing chamber. 

The object of the present modification is to provide a burner in 
which the flow of air into the space surrounded by the jets of gas 
or mixture is avoided. , i 

The main claim is for: A high-pressure gas burner comprising in 
combination, a tubular member having an inlet for gas or gaseous 
mixture under pressure, a mixing chamber having inlets for air, 
a nozzle intermediate the inlet for gas or gaseous mixture and the 
mixing chamber, the said nozzle being provided with circularly 
arranged separate bores opening into the said mixing chamber in 
an appropriate position for drawing air from said inlets, and a 
closed body for filling the space surrounded by the jets of fluid dis« 
charged through the said bores. 


Test Holders.—No. 225.602. 
Stupson, S., of Newton Abbot. 


No. 28,362; Nov. 10, 1923. 


This invention relates to test holders for calibrating gas meters 
ind for similar purposes, and has among its objects to provide an 
apparatus that is accurate and convenient in use. 

The vertical movement of the bell is controlled by a central rod 
extending from the bottom of the tank to the usual cross bar or 
casting supported by pillars or standards. The lower end of the 
rod is preferably screwed into the bottom of the tank and held 
under tension by a nut at the upper end; or in some cases a bar 
or lever may be used having a set screw at one or both ends and 
engaging a groove or slot in the rod. <A tube is carried from the 
ton of the bell to a cross bar or frame at the bottom of the bell, and 
rollers are provided at the top and bottom end of the tube to engage 
the central rod and to guide the bell vertically. The rotation of 
the bell may be prevented by a guide or rollers engaging the gi 
inlet tube or a guide fixed to the inside of the tank. 5 

The wheel carrving the bell and balance weights 


is 


is supported by 
standards or bearings fixed to the upper cross bar: and where less 
than one revolution of the wheel is required it has two grooves formed 
in the periphery—one groove for the reception of the rope or chain 
supporting the bell and the other groove supporting the rope-or chain 
carrying the balance weights. The ropes are each fixed at one end !o. 
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the wheel; or, in some cases, where more than one revolution is 
required, a continuous rope may be provided working in a spiral 
groove. The cycloid is preferably fixed to, or formed in one with, 
the balance wheel; and to enable the balance wheel to make one 
or more revolutions, the groove carrying the rope has, in addition 
to the cycloidal curve, extending from a central position towards 
the periphery, a longitudinal or spiral curve in the manner of a 
clock fuzee. The winch for lifting the pressure weight is preferably 
geared, and the pinion shaft may be disconnected when the weight 
is lifted; and in some cases a spring or counterweight may be pro- 
vided to keep the rope in tension. 

For the purpose of preventing corrosion of the scale by reason of 
contact with water in the tank, it may be attached to the upper 
part of the bell only, and may telescope into a tubular guide sealed 
at its lower end and fixed to the inside of the tank, or it may be 
carried in tubular or other guides fixed to the outside of the tank. 


Elevation of Liquids.—No. 226,252 


THE GAs Liaut & COKE COMPANY, and PHILLIPS, J.M., both of 
London. 


No. 18,183; July 13, 1923. 


The invention relates to automatic control apparatus operated by 
a stream of running liquid. It can be applied to the automatic 
control of valves, electric switches, belt-shifting gears, &c., where 
periodic operation is required. In this specification, by way of 
example, it is applied to the automatic elevation of liquids which do 
not readily permit of being raised by the usual reciprocating or 
rotary pumps. In this application the liquid is elevated by the direct 
pressure or pulsation principle, in which the liquid is alternately 
admitted to a closed receptacle, and discharged therefrom, by means 
of compressed air or steam. The filling of the receptacle takes 
place through a self-acting check valve, while the discharge is 
effected by opening the valve that controls the pressure fluid supply. 
The liquid to be elevated does not come in contact with the operating 
mechanism, which may he fixed at any distance from the pulsation 
chamber. 


Gas Burners.—No. 226,298. 


Kertn, G., and JAMES KEITH & BLACKMAN COMPANY, LTD., 
both of London. 


No. 23,960; Sept. 25, 1923. 


This invention relates to gas and air mixing apparatus designed 
to mect the demand for the supply of a pre-formed self-burning 
mixture to a number of burners, as, for example, the burners of 
bread and biscuit gas-fired ovens. The problems to be solved are 
the protection of the parts of the apparatus and its surroundings 
from risks of explosion and consequences of possible explosion due 
to back-firing, for example, and automatic regulation of the quality, 
quantity, and pressure of the mixture to be supplied to the burners. 

The gas-and air may both be compressed, in which event separate 
compressing means are employed, so that no explosion of mixture 
can take place in the compressing apparatus. Desirably the pres- 
sures to which the two constituents of the mixture are brought exceed 
the pressure of the mixture. In order to obviate transmission of 
the force of any explosion of the mixture in other parts of the 
apparatus to either the gas compressor or the air compressor, non- 
return valves are fitted to the outlets of these compressors. The 
gas and air are led past the outlets through pipes to an injector. 
Either constituent of the mixture may be the injected medium. 
The injector nozzle is arranged in alignment with a Venturi tube 
in which the air and gas are mixed, and from which the mixture 
into a distribution chamber piped to the burners. The ad- 
mission of air to the injector is controlled by a valve fitted to the 
compressed air supply pipe behind the nozzle. Between the com- 
pressed gas supply pipe and the Venturi tube is interposed a governor 
which regulates the pressure of the gas on its outlet side, so that 
it is equal to the pressure set up in a pipe leading from the governor 
to a point on the Venturi tube or to the distribution chamber. Fitted 
in the gas supply pipe between the governor outlet and the Venturi 
tube is an adjustable obturator, the adjustment of which determines 
the proportions of gas and air in the final mixture. 


passes 





Gas Purifiers.—No. 226,364. 


FLoyp, C. S., of Exeter. 


No. 31,415; Dec. 14, 1923. 


The purpose of the invention is to eliminate the strain on gas 
purifier sides caused by expansion of the oxide. It consists in a 
purifier so constructed that the grids do not extend across the full 
width of the purifier, so that a space may be left between the walls 
and the edge of the absorbent. At the same time it is ensured 
that no gas passes through the purifier without passing through the 
absorbent. 





Gasholders.—No. 226.326. 
WestTwoop, W. W. S., of Stafford. 
No. 27,407; 1923. 


This invention refers to spiral-guided holders. ‘The holder is built 
up in the usual manner from a series of overlapping sheet metal 
plates which are riveted together at the overlap; the top row of 
the holder being formed from a gauge of sheet metal (say) 2 in. 
thick, whereas the second and other hanging rows are formed from 
a much lighter gauge of metal (say) 3 in. thick. At those sections 
of the periphery of the holder which are intersected by the spiral 
guide rails the second row is pressed or joggled outward until it is 
adjacent to the base of the rail. This outward pressure of the 
section also raises this part of that row into alignment with the 


Nov. 1, 


— 


plates constituting part of the body of the holder at this point are 
filled in with a cement or other non-corrosive filling. By this means 
any pockets or recesses are avoided on the periphery of the holder 
behind the guide rails which would serve to retain moisture and 
set up corrosion. The holder is mounted in the ordinary way by 
means of flanged wheels upon the spiral guide rails. ; 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal” for Jan, 21.] 
Nos. 867-1523. 

BRITISH MANNESMANN TUBE ComPANy, LTp.—‘‘ Apparatus {or 
testing pipe joints, &c.’’ Nos. 1316, 1317. 

Brown, P. A.—* Carbonization of coal, &c.’’ No. 1197. 

am R.—‘‘ Control of automatic burners for cookers.’’ No, 
L365. 

HELPs, G.—‘‘ Gas fires.’? No. 873. 

Jones, F. W. SaLisBuRY-.—‘ Distillation of coal.’’ 
1094. 
NIELSEN, R.—‘‘ Gasholders.’’ No. 1084. 

ReEwseE, H. S. SmiTH-.—See Nielsen, R. No. 1084. 

Ross, D.—See British Mannesmann Tube Company, Ltd. Nos. 
1316, 1317. ; 


Nos. 1093, 


SUFFERN, E. S.—‘‘ Generation of gas.’? No. 958. 
Traytor, F. A.—‘ Bunsen burner.’’ No. 985. 


TayYtLor, G.—‘‘ Safety guard for gas mantles.’’ No. 1321. 

WEISER, R. F.—See British Mannesmann Tube Company, Ltd. 
Nos. 1316, 1317. ( 

WHESSOE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTp.—Sce Niel- 
sen, R. No. 1084. 


WINZER, C. B.—See Brown, P. A. No. 1197 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES’ OFFICIAL TESTINGS, 











The Gas Referees’ reports of the official testings for the past 
quarter under the provisions of the Gas Regulation Act give the 
following average calorific values for the gas supplied by the Metro- 
politan Companies named. 

Brentford Gas Company.—s5o1°9 B.Th.U. (declared calorific valu 

500 B.Th.U.). 
Commercial Gas Company.—480°2 B.Th.U. (declared calorific yalue, 
475 B.Th.U.). 

Gas Light and Coke Company.—so1‘9 B.Th.U. 

value, 500 B.Th.U.). 

South Metropolitan Gas Company.—563°2 B.Th.U. (declared calo- 

rific value, 560 B.Th.U.). 

South Suburban Gas Company.—487°1 B.Th.U. Oct. 1 to Dee. 

. 14; 502°7 B.Th.U. Dec. 15 to 31 (declared calorific value, 480 

B.Th.U. and 500 B.Th.U. respectively). 
Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company.—502'7 
B.Th.U. (declared calorific value, 500 B.Th.U.). 

Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company.— 

474°6 B.Th.U. (declared calorific value, 470 B.Th.U.). 


ee 
<r 


BIGGLESWADE AND DISTRICT GAS ORDER. 


(declared calorific 





An inquiry into the application for a Special Order by the Biggles- 
wade and District Gas Company, Ltd., which was to have been 
held by Mr. H. C. 


Board of Trade) last Friday, was cancelled. 


Honey (Director of Gas Administration at the 


Under the Order, the Company (which is non-statutory) ask power 
to purchase the statutory undertaking of the Ardsley and Distric 
Gas Company, and to extend the area of supply. A number 0! 
parishes which it is asked should be added to the area of supply 
are at present supplied by the Potton Gas & Coke Company, Ltd, 
the Sandley Gas Company, Ltd., and the Shefford Gas & Cok 
Company, Ltd.—all non-statutory undertakings—and the Order pro 
vides that the Biggleswade Company shall not supply in any or 4 
these parishes until it has purchased the undertaking at presen 
giving the supply. in 

The only objection which was raised was on the part of [Me 
Bedfordshire County Council, who sought a protection clause; bu! 
the parties having come to an agreement, the objection was with- 
drawn. 





London County Council and Gas Legislation.—Reporting to the 





periphery of the top row above it. Any intervening space which 
may obtain at the junction between the top and second row of the 


London County Council on Bills affecting the Metropolis to he 
promoted this year, the Parliamentary Committee make reier nee 
to those of the Gas Light and Coke Company and the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company. With regard to the latter, they say: © When 
the South Metropolitan Gas Bill, 1920, was before Parliament, a 
provision was inserted (section 27 of the Act) providing that the 
Company should, not later than the session of 1925, promote a 
Bill proposing a revision of the basic price of gas sanctioned - 
1920, or giving an opportunity for such provision to be mace, ane 
that the Council should be entitled to be heard on the Bill. The 
agents for the present Bill have infogymed the Council that vs ve 
motion is intended to be a compliance with section 27 of the 7 
’? 


of 1920.’’ The Committee’s recommendation is that petitions 
sealed and presented, if necessary, against both Bills. 





JANU 
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THE ALDERSHOT GAS, WATER, AND DISTRICT LIGHTING COMPANY. 





Annual Meeting of Proprietors. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the proprietors of the Company 
was held to-day—Mr. R. W. EDWARDs (the Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 

THE Late DEPpUTY-CHAIRMAN. 

The CHAIRMAN, on rising, said: Before submitting a copy of the 
statement of the Company’s accounts for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1924, and the accompanying Directors’ report, which have been duly 
posted to all stockholders registered in the Company’s books at the 
time of closing, I would invite you to pass from this meeting an ex- 
pression of remembrance to our late Deputy-Chairman, Dr. Frederick 
Stroyan, J.P., who died on May 11, 1924. Dr. Stroyan was one of 
the most assiduous Directors any company ever possessed, insomuch 
that his interest was continuous, whether out and about upon his 
duties as a medical practitioner, or within the Company’s works or 
offices—he had our interests always in the forefront. His death 
creates a gap, after so many years’ association with this undertaking ; 
and | ask you to rise as a token of respect to his memory, and as a 
confirmation of your desire that there be recorded in the Company’s 
minutes an expression of appreciation of the services he rendered. 
Following the suggestion by a stockholder that a suitable record 
should be set-up to commemorate the memory of our late Chairman, 
Mr. W. T. Robertson—which was extended also to include a former 
Chairman, Mr. A. F. Wilson—these have been carried out, and are 
now exhibited here on the walls for your inspection, I suggest that a 
similar panel be designed and hung in memory of the late Dr. Frede- 
rick Stroyan. This is, perhaps, departing from the original idea, 
which extended only to past Chairmen of the Company; but as Dr. 
Stroyan was rather an exceptional personality, I feel sure it will be 
the wish of the proprietors to waive the rule on this occasion. 


THE WAR AND AFTER. 


Dealing now with our accounts and report for 1924, I would in 


the first place anticipate your permission to take the same as 
being read. At midnight of Aug. 4, 1914, this undertaking stepped 
out of the ranks of companies working under normal conditions, 
and entered the arena with those who, from that moment, devoted 
themselves primarily to the interests of our Empire. This Company’s 
entire efforts were devoted to the prosecution of the war until after 
Nov. 11, 1918, when we reverted to our original category, with a 
view to recovering, so soon as circumstances permitted, the thread 
of progress and the position in the gas, water, and electricity in- 
dustries to which we had intended that this undertaking should 
attain. It was a harder task—this post-war work—than were 
our war efforts, because there had been 4} years lost, during which 
time circumstances had entirely altered; and, moreover, we had 
during the war experienced exceptional and, one might say, 
artificial outputs, which were eliminated with the passing of the 
war, necessitating a retrogression, even to the point at which we 
left off in 1914. This was no easy task, for it meant breaking 
fresh ground; and as our works, plant, and staff were more or less 
fatigued by war efforts, it necessarily meant that some time must 
elapse before we could get the full grip of things. We are all aware 
of the disturbances and upheavals of post-war labour conditions, 
bringing with them strikes and other uncertainties. We had not 
only to stem a receding tide, but to recover, maintain, and promote 
anew stream of progress. 


INCREASING SALES. 


As the last wave of the ebb, we had to face some two years ago 
the loss of our South Aldershot bulk gas contract with the War 
Department. This, which represented in itself a considerable pro- 
portion of our gas output, was boldly met. During the year 1923 
approximately 1000 additional gas consumers were put on our books, 
and, instead of experiencing’ a heavy loss in gas consumption, we 
had the satisfaction of recording a small increase, but gratifying, 
nevertheless, because it demonstrated that we were sufficiently 
esilient to meet and overcome one of the most supreme difficulties 
- we could have experienced, even under ordinary conditions. 
Jne penalty of taking large contracts is that, when they pass away, 
unless one is able at once to replace them with other business, re- 
‘overy is sometimes slow and necessarily difficult. In our case, thi 
wide district and its diversity of demand proved our salvation—in 
other words, we had a mixture of “ swings and roundabouts.’? When 
pad come on to 1924, our record has been even more gratifying, as 
— that period our number of gas consumers increased by some 
eh and our sales of gas advanced 12} p.ct. This result is very 
pee art, ype in a year which was notable for its bad weather, 
=o a u — mild autumn, because it shows that, under normal 
— conditions, we could reasonably have expected a much larger 

fase in our sales. As a matter of fact, up to the autumn our 


oan showing a very much higher ratio. of increase, and it 
+ tame - two or three exceptional months which took off a certain 
loot. “xs of the gilt. Be that as it may, we must be satisfied, and 
—. wee to better results when the seasons take their proper 
ee Rage ee there is no doubt that the gas industry is now 
pala a demand which is going to be more than ever influenced 


i es ither conditions. In our own experience, the number of 
OKers put out durin 


er, win 1924 was very much in excess of any previous 
sid “pa the number of gas fires is increasing ehormously week 
: <; and these, together with the field of hot water apparatus, 





Which is 3 ° - 

the oe showing the greatest promise, point to the fact that, if 

Vation. ~ Bet Out of joint, the consumption of gas by these 

oer 4 spear will be considerably influenced. We hope, how- 
» ha ° 


ae wasn as time goes on the public will be so educated that the 


that the will be the only means by which food is cooked, and 
. PrP idea of an open coal fire for heating rooms will 
et. fing of the past, and gas fires reign supreme. So many 


realizing that the use of gas for cooking, room warming, 





and water heating combines in itself a great solution of two modern 
problems—that o1 the domestic servant, and also the high cost ol 
building. In the former case, reduced labour enables the muiddle- 
class to dispense with the extra servant; and, in relation to building 
costs, those who employ gas will be content with a smaller house, 
where, by the interchange of rooms, facilitated by the installation o! 
gas fires, even the smaller house is automatically enlarged. Again, 
with such small houses, gas becomes doubly advantageous, when, 
in suitable weather, the tamily participate in outdoor sports, com 
in at a moment’s notice, and are able to indulge in hot and reiresh- 
ing baths. It is not an opportune mornent to develop to any great 
extent these points, but one may be forgiven for taking advantage 
of it to point out, through the means of the Press, that there is 
much yet to be derived by the public from the use of gas, and 
the very efticient apparatus which is now being supplied by the 
various manufacturers. We ourselves are pursuing a most progres- 
sive programme. We have had for some years up-to-date show- 
rooms installed in our out-districts, and we are now engaged in 
a house-to-house programme of canvassing. This is not only tor 
the purpose of obtaining business, but in part a programme oi 
education, and at the same time for bringing in to our sales depart- 
ment a record of the apparatus installed in each of the houses oi 
our consumers, so that, by a scientific method of salesmanship, all 
these points can be ultimately developed in the use of gas to satura- 
tion point. 
COAL AND RESIDUALS. 


In the Directors’ report reference is made to coal and residuals. 
‘These two are, in normal circumstances, more or less the determining 
factors in the cost of production. As you are well aware, about 
this time last year we were threatened with a coal strike, and as 
we had not too much coal on hand, it was necessary to supplement 
our stocks by purchasing in the open market, to a quantity of 4383 
tons. Then, of course, our increased consumption of 12} p.ct. 
represents an increase in coal carbonized of about 4500 tons, and 
our contracts were subsequently renewed at an enhanced figure. 
These three factors have combined to produce our higher coal bill. 
Residuals have not been so buoyant as we have known them in 
recent years. Coke has been very dull, and at times has given us 
some apprehension as to its disposal. Prices are not comparable 
with last year, being at a lower rate. Tar had for some years been 
strong; but, owing to market conditions and the competition with 
bituminous compounds, there is no doubt that tar is to-day at a 
lower level, and I doubt if it will again reach the standard of the 
last few years, unless something very unforeseen takes place. One 
of the most important bye-products of tar is pitch, and that has 
dropped enormously during the last year. 1 think I am right in 
saying that, somewhere between twelve and eighteen months ago, 
the price was aspiring to 150s. per ton, whereas in November last 
it was about 4os., and to-day it is round about 50s. This lower 
price of pitch means that a larger quantity of tar is available for 
other purposes, and as one of these purposes is now being vigorously 
attacked by. the vendors of bituminous compounds, the result has 
been a falling-down in the market prices. Notwithstanding this, 
| am very optimistic that the use of tar, either in a dehydrated form 
or mixed with a proportion of artificial bitumen (such as our “ Tar- 
Umen’’ preparation), has a very big future in front of it for road- 
dressing purposes. Sulphate of ammonia has been more or less 
influenced by the greater competition which has arisen, not only 
in this country, but from abroad. ‘There is no doubt that, as time 
goes on, synthetic ammonia will have an increasing influence in 
the markets for artificial fertilizers. In the net, coal has for the 
twelve months cost us an average of 30s. 0°77d. per ton, of which 
there was recovered from residual products 20s. 5°06d. (equal to 
67°9 p.ct., as compared with 75°5 p.ct. for 1923). Hence you see 
my point that coal and residuals are at all times important factors 
in the cost of gas production. If we had had similar conditions 
to 1923, our profits would have been materially improved. It is 
not a bit of use, however, being faint-hearted; we have to meet 
circumstances and difficulties, and overcome them as they arise. 
There is no doubt that our gas department presents to-day a most 
encouraging picture, because, if any industry is now in full favour 
with the public, it is that of gas, for use both in home and factory. 
Although I am interested (in this Company) in the development of 
electricity, and shall have something to say about that department 
presently, I am sure the gas industry will not suffer so long as its 
leaders are enlightened in their methods and bold in the application 
of them. To pursue old-fashioned ideas, to tread the same rut from 
year to year, to hesitate to demolish obsolete plant, and replace with 
modern apparatus, is a sure and certain path to decay, and this 
term cannot be applied in any sense whatever to the gas industry 
as at present constituted. 


THE GAS DEPARTMENT. 


On the question of the gas department, I do not think I can 
very well add more, excepting to say that since 1921, when we 
obtained our Order under the Gas Regulation Act fixing the standard 
price at 1s. 5°4d. per therm, we have pursued a strong policy of 
reductions; and until Midsummer, 1924, when our home price had 
been brought down to 10°8d., we had scarcely missed one quarter 
during that period without a reduction in the price of gas. Unfor- 
tunately, then circumstances necessitated an increase in the price; 
but I am happy to say that we are overcoming those circumstances, 
to which I shall refer later, and it is our intention to reduce the 
price of gas, from the reading of the meters for Christmas last, to 
the consumers in the “‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ areas by 1°4d., in the “C”’ 
area by 1°1d., and in the ‘‘D”’ area by o'7dl. Thereafter we shall 
hope to resume our procession of redyctions at frequent intervals—a 
policy which, we believe, is greatly appreciates] by the gas-consuming 
public. 
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WATER. 

In this department the progress has again been modest, but quite 
satisfactory—26 extra metered supplies having been added. The 
expenditure on capital has been 1°2 p.ct. of the total expended for 
the twelve months. This department, as I have stated before, is 
one of our great assets. We are particularly proud of the services 
which we rendered during the war to the Aldershot Command and 
the public, and during times of drought and periods of upheaval— 
such as strikes and other unusual conditions—when we have met 
the demands without any disturbance or hitch whatever. We are 
also especially proud that there has been no alteration from the 
statutory domestic rates charged by the Company in pre-war 
days—notwithstanding the fact that there have been substantial in- 
creases in the ‘cost. We have, by a policy of great economy, coupled 
with continuous house-to-house inspection, been able to obviate 
that; and it has also been facilitated by the loyal assistance of the 
public, who, particularly in recent years, have done all they could 
to keep their fittings in order, and to economize in the use of water. 
Many water undertakings have been compelled to increase thejr 
rates from 33 to 100 p.ct. During the year we have expended a 
sum of money in replacing one of. our pumping sets, in No. 2 station. 
This set had been in operation nearly thirty years, and had borne 
the brunt of a great deal of the pumping during that time. We came 
te the conclusion that the best way to deal with it was to have 
an entire replacement of the important parts. In due course con- 
tracts were let, and the work has now been completed and the set 
is again in commission. Part of the expense is shown as “* special 
purposes,’’ and the balance will appear in the 1925 accounts. 

ELECTRICITY. 

This department, following such a notable progress as distin- 
guished 1923 (representing 93°5 p.ct. increase), has during the past 
twelve months again shown an increase in the sales of 44} p.ct.—the 
number of additional consumers put on during the year being 161. 
You will agree with me that these large increases are very gratify- 
ing. In this department, which is developing satisfactorily, con- 
siderable extraordinary expenses were met during 1924, and these 
have somewhat modified our profits; but they were more or less, 
I hope, of a non-recurrent character. ‘Notwithstanding this, the 
amount of profit earned, after providing for depreciation and special 
purposes, was about sufficient to meet the capital charges. We 
have in mind the future of this department; it is one which must 
ultimately play a large part in the affairs af the undertaking. | 
hesitate to say much more, because just now we are seriously 
considering how best its prospects can be developed. We are not 
unmindful of the fact that we are the only composite company 
undertaking possessing the three statutory powers, and it has ever 
been our wish that so far as possible each should be useful to the 
other. Like the water undertaking, we have kept within our pre- 
war statutory maximum prices for electricity; and during the last 
three years we have reduced the price to all consumers using cur- 
rent for other purposes than lighting by 33} p.ct. In this depart- 
ment we have been threatened with unjust competition through the 
seeking of Parliamentary powers by a group of London electrical 
undertakings for supplying energy to various railway companies 
for use upon their systems for any purpose incidental thereto. Such 
powers would, of course, include the lighting and working of the 
numerous stations in this Company’s statutory area, and we were 
obliged to contest the point. The London power companies had 
promoted two Bills, and as a result of our objections a satisfactory 
safeguarding clause was incorporated in one of these Bills. The 
other has gone before Parliament without inclusion of such clause; 
and we are, jointly with our friends and neighbours the Woking 
Electricity Supply Company, presenting a petition to Parliament 
for the incorporation of a similar safeguard in the second Bill. 

THE CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 

Contrary to my previous practice, I have left a point which has 
hitherto been more or less a preamble to my address, and that 
is the statement as to our capital. I am inclined to think that it 
is better placed in the concluding part, rather than in the earlier 
stages; otherwise one is likely to lose sight of its importance. For 
the three undertakings which I have illustrated, the total amount 
of capital authorized is £:1,023,945, and of this there has been 
received £675,599 11s. 8d. Deducting £40,989 8s. 3d., added on 
consolidation under the powers of our 1909 Act, there remains a 
debit balance of £3559 4s. 1d. After allowing depreciation shown 


as £4231 19s. 3d., the net total sum expended is £638,169 7s. 6d., 
or £67,012 5s. tod. expended in 1924. Of this sum, there was 
spent on the following departments : 
P.Ct. 
OR lk ain ast. eae Sent te, tue 75‘! 
EN aa anaes eee ee ee zs 
Electricity 23°7 
and, again, further analyzing the expenditure under the heads of the 
various work: 
P.Ct. 
Mewes sk ot ee ® @, o) OS 
CS a 6 ke oe we ee 43°5 
a ek le, oe Ge 5'7 
De. 6 ks ka ee ce ee 
‘Tremmsoemans, Ge. ww ll ON 


At the end of 1923 the total number of customers on our books was 


in the region of 24,000; the number is now approaching 27,000. 
AGREEMENT WITH THE COUNCIL. 
We must necessarily, of course, have a programme for new 


works, which has, unfortunately, been interrupted through circum- 
stances to which I will now refer with as much delicacy as I can 
command. As mentioned in the Directors’ report, the litigation 
which has for the past few years over-shadowed the Aldershot 
Borough Council and the Company has been now happily disposed 
of. I have thought a good deal about how much or how little I 
should, in justice to you and to the public, say about this matter. I 
have come to the conclusion, and I trust you will accept my decision, 


. fullest. 





that it is not an occasion when the circumstance and detail of these 
unfortunate law cases should be discussed. If there had been in all 
the cases a decision of the Court, then I think you would have been 
entitled to a great deal of information; but of the three cases, one 
of two before the King’s Bench Division was partially and the other 
wholly decided in Court, while the third case (in the Chancery Divi. 
sion) was never dealt with before the Judge. In the eventual com. 
posure, however, the three cases have been taken together, and 
general agreement arrived at between the Aldershot Borough Coun. 
cil and your Directors. This agreement was the subject of careful 
consideration for some months, and I think am safe in saying 
that the faithful interpretation of its provisions will be generally 
useful and beneficial to both You cannot make omelettes 
without breaking eggs; neither can you indulge in law cases with. 
out having costs. We have met our costs, except a small balance 
of some £3000 odd to clear off this year, and then the book will by 
closed and placed in its order on the shelf, and, save as reference for 
those whom it may interest in years to come, I trust it will not be 
more than a historical record. 


sides. 


PROPOSED EXTENSIONS. 

Delay, in consequence of these law cases, has necessarily taken 
place in the extension of our various works—particularly our gas 
production plant—because, until the composure of the litigation, w: 
could not see our way to expend large sums of money on _ works 
situated in a district where we might possibly meet with subsequent 
difficulty. Now that the way is clear, we have come to the conclu. 
sion, and acted thereon promptly, that some of the work which 
we have in programme should forthwith proceed; and we are at 
present engaged in putting up a new retort house, which will be 
followed immediately afterwards by the reconstruction of another 
large house. For subsequent development later on, we have set- 
out a full idea of how we can utilize our North Works, Ash Road, 
so that the present horizontal retort system there, with coal and 
coke handling plant and machine stoking, can be employed to the 
As time goes on, and the demand increases, we have reason 
to believe that we can develop that part of our works to the extent 
of carbonizing between 700 and 800 tons of coal per day; and wher 
that is filled-up, we have ample facilities on the South Works, Ash 
Road, and yet another excellent site at our Farnborough Works. 
You will therefore see that, from a gas point of view, the Company 
aie in a magnificent position, and that what is wanted now is a real 
active development which will bring a full demand on our manufac- 
turing capacity, and enable us to utilize our plant to its utmost, and 
thereby bring down in its proper relation our capital ratio of expen. 
diture. Concentration of manufacturing resources has for some years 
been the slogan of our electrical friends, and there is no doubt the 
gas industry must adopt the same principle. Indeed, there will be 
two Bills before the next session of Parliament—promoted by the 
two largest undertakings in the country—the terms of which show 
a tacit acceptance of this creed. Following later, we have a pressing 
necessity for increased storage. It is our intention to reconstruct the 
gasholder at Fleet (which has at present a nominal capacity of 
40,000 c.{t.), and enlarge it to nearly four times its size; and to put 
down an additional holder at Ash Road (on land which has been re- 
cently purchased and scheduled by Special Order under section 10 
of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920) of a capacity of between 24 and 3 
million c.ft. We have also just completed new purifiers (four boxes), 
with a capacity of 3 million c.ft. per day, and there are numerous 
alterations and additions taking place in the subsidiary plant; so 
that you will we have in front of us a very heavy and busy 
time. Our water-works are also being well attended to, in the con- 
pletion of the plant to which I have referred. Our reservoirs and 
towers are in splendid condition, and an extension of our electricity 
department will follow so soon as we have decided upon the best 
course to pursue. Thus, in general, you will see that we have a 
very important undertaking on our hands, of the possibilities and 
ramifications of which we are fully conscious. As I said at the 
beginning of this address, the war took us out of the ranks of 
normal undertakings, and placed us among those who, for the period 
of the war, had to be more or less in the service of the country; 
so that we now hope that, after this period of post-war probation 
and examination, we shall have no further obstacles to overcome, 
but be able to pursue our proper and normal course in the develop: 
ment of our business for the service of the public. Thus shall we take 
our right place in the forefront with similar undertakings, and be 
justified in claiming that at any rate we are managing our business 
on the most enlightened basis and progressive principles. It is very 
gratifying to know that the last issue of capital—£{60,000 of 4 p.¢t 
preference stock—was a considerable success, being substantial) 
over-subscribed. After allowing for all expenses incidental to tht 
issue, the capital was raised at about 54 p.ct. 


see 


PERSONAL, 

Before I move the resolution, there are two matters to which I 
should like to refer, of a more or less personal character. One 15 4 
word of welcome to our colleague Mr. B. R. Green, who, on the !- 
vitation of your Directors, filled the vacancy created by the lamented 
death of Dr. Stroyan. He will be a most valuable colleague. © 
will give us his best, and the advantage of his wide experience with 
other large and progressive undertakings. Then I should also like, 


by way of compliment, to remark how pleased we are th it Mr. 
Braddock has accepted the position of Deputy-Chairman. He 's i. 
stranger; his work is known to many of the proprietors. Mr Brad- 





dock is a man of considerable business capacity, as well as being an 
engineer; and his wide experience over different industries enables 
him to bring into our deliberations much valuable advice, which 1s 
of considerable benefit to our undertaking. As a concluding word, 


= = ¥ =i oain 
should like to pay tribute to- our excellent staff, who have as@" 
. . é . . ays , nts 
put their backs into the work with a view of submitting our accou 
, aoe : hic occa 

to you, and paying the dividends, as early as possible. On this o 


F seting was 
sion, we have beaten our own record for 1923, when our meeti!s 


held on Jan. 31, 1924. We are now holding the meeting three = 
earlier, and I think we can rightly claim that it will be the first 84° 
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water, or electricity undertaking in Great Britain holding its annual 
meeting and paying its dividends (for the latter will be posted to- 
night) so early. It inspires the staff that their strenuous efforts are 
recognized; and I can assure you that the Directors appreciate very 
much indeed the high efficiency to which our staff has attained in 
this work—with particular reference to our Chief Accountant, as 
well as our Secretary (who has prepared the dividends), and to our 
Audit Accountant, who has the checking and verifying of multi- 
tudinous .details of the accounts of the Company. I now tormally 
move: “* That the Directors’ report, with the statement of accounts, 
for the twelve months ended Dec. 31, 1924, be and are hereby 
adopted, and that the dividends as therein recommended be and are 
declared to be forthwith payable to the proprietors.”’ 

The DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Thos. A. Braddock) seconded the 
proposition, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. B. R. GREEN was Director and Mr. LIONEL 
MALTBY, F.C.A., an Auditor of the Company. <A vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, Directors, and staff terminated the meeting. 


re-clected a 





BRIGHTON GAS COMPANY. 


Annual Staff Dinner. 
On the 
annual staff dinner and dance. 


luesday, Jan. 20, Brighton Gas Company held their 


Mr. C. H. Rutter, M.Inst.C.E., the 


Engineer and General Manager of the Company, presided. 


Mr. J. H. INFIELD, in proposing the toast of ** The Brighton 
and Hove General Gas Company,”’ referred to the progress made 
by the Company since its inception a hundred years ago. People 


in Brighton and Hove, he said, perhaps did not fully realize what 
an important part of the life of the towns the Gas Company repre- 


sented. There were over 1000 people in their employ; and there 
had been an increase of 130 million c.ft, in the output of gas 
lat year. With regard to their employees, the Company, while 


providing pensions after certain periods of service, provided also a 
system of annual profit-sharing for those who regularly worked in 
the undertaking. 

Mr. E. L. BURTON, Secretary of the Company, after making 
appreciative reference to Mr. Rutter, said he attached tremendous 
importance to co-partnership. It was intended that the co-partner- 
ship fund should be something in the nature of deferred life insurance 
and annuities, and that when a man who had stayed with the Com- 
pany reached the retiring age he should be rewarded as highly as 
the Company could reward him. Joining at the age of 25, und 
cliring at 65, an employee who had been drawing 45 a weck 
would have a pension of about 4;3 a week for. the rest of his life. 
lf he had left his dividends in the Company, he would also have some- 
thing like £51300 or £1400 to his credit under the co-partnership 
scheme. The Company were on the best terms with the Corporations 
of Brighton and Hove and the other local authorities, accounted for 
by the sincerity and honesty of purpose of Mr. Rutter. 

Mr. RUTTER said that to Mr. P. E. Browne, the Distribution 
Engineer, and to Mr. H. V. Corfield, Resident Engineer, Portslade 
Gas-Works, the thanks of the Company were due for all they had 
done during the year to promote the welfare of the Company. The 
nerease Of 130,000,000 c.ft. in the output represented roughly an 
increase Of 6 p.ct., and this had meant additional work to both the 
engineering and the distribution departments. To the whole of his 
staff he tendered thanks, and finally he would mention Mr. Burton, 
who was indispensable to the Company in looking after their in- 
terests in London, and in carrying through all the arduous duties 
of Secretary. 
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MARKET HARBOROUGH GAS ACCOUNTS. 





In his report for the year ended March 31, 1924, Mr. P. T. 
Harris, the Gas Manager of the Market Harborough Urban Dis- 
trict Council, states that the expenditure was £517,375 The principal 
repaid on the amounted to against £1507 in 
1922-23, making a total repayment to March 31, 1924, of £,24,884. 
The balance of loan now outstanding amounts to 459,435. The 
tal expenditure on revenue account during the year was £,16,875, 
and the income £521,825, leaving a gross profit of £4950, as com- 
pared with £4626 for the previous year. The gross profit is equal 
9 Ig'god. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold. After repayment of loans, &c., 
the net profit is £55. 


loans £.2025, as 








During the year 6350 tons of coal were carbonized; this quantity 
ving 150 tons greater than the previous year. The make of gas 
per ton of coal carbonized was 14,013 ¢.ft., as against 13,085 c.ft. 
iN 1922-23—an increase of 928 c.ft. per ton. This increased make 
Per ton is attributed to the greater yield of gas per ton of coal car- 
»onized in the vertical retort installation. This plant was put to 
work on Nov. 15, 1923. The total make of gas was 88,986,000 
eft., increase of 9'7 p.ct. The percentage of unaccounted-for 
848 wus 8°93. The receipts for coke, tar, and sulphate of ammonia 
Were 4.3526, £1685, and £28 respectively, a total of £5494, as 
compared with £5458 in the previous year. 

,. vas-Heated Hot Water Apparatus”? was the subject of a 
ecture arranged by the Walsall and District Building Trades Guild, 
and given by Mr. Cobb, of Birmingham, at the Municipal Institute 
rast The President, Mr. G. M. Wood, introducing the lecturer, 
Spoke the necessity of doing something to reduce the amount of 
Smoke in towns, and said that the best way to tackle the nuisance 
Me By ‘ More extensive use of gas-heated apparatus. In his lecture 
a bb pointed out how, with up-to-date appliances, the use. of 
7 *, . safe, foolproof, and economical, as _the gas-heated boiler 
of . d little or no attendance, the gas being automatically cut 
of = te water attained the required temperature. Various types 
rt 


‘ratus to meet different requirements were discussed. 








Company, at a recent meeting of the East 


GAS AND ITS MODERN APPLICATIONS. 


This is the title of a lecture delivered by Mr. D. T. Livesey, Engi- 
veer, Manager, and Secretary of the East Grinstead Gas and Water 
Grinstead Chamber of 


Commerce. 


THEN AND Now. 


After tracing the beginnings of the gas industry, he compared 


the position of the industry in 1882 with that obtaining to-day. In 


‘ 


1 
‘ 


1882, he said, the capital invested was £50,261,000, while in 1923 
t was £,165,255,700. The coal carbonized in 1882 amounted to 


:280,700 tons, and the gas sold to 66,614,000,000 ¢.ft. The corre- 


sponding figures for 1923 were 16,460,600 tons, and 241,626,000,000 


( 


polluting the atmosphere by burning raw coal. 
to a leader in the ** Times” 


ft. Over 3000 distinct trades, each having an average of seven 
»yrocesses—in other words, 21,000 tradk 
yut by the aid of coal gas. 
THE REMEDY FOR SMOKE. 
Mr. Livesey dealt at considerable length with the evil effects of 
He drew attention 
for Jan. 12, which said that ‘in all 


processes—are being carried 


sober truth, it should be every householder’s duty to consider care- 


fully how far it lies within his power to prevent an avoidable defile- 
ment of the atmosphere.”’ The solution to the smoke problem lay 
in the more extended use of gas. When coal is treated at th 


» 
coal is utilized as gas, coke, or tar, as compared with 20 to 60 


p.ct. when used raw in domestic fires and manufactures. 


to pollute the atmosphere being collected as gas 
to useful purposes. 





gas-works, said the lecturer, 80 p.ct. of the possible heat of the 


In 1922, the 
latest returns at hand, about 26 p.ct. of the coal raised was exported, 
12 p.ct. used in gas-works and coke ovens, 3 p.ct. by electricity works, 
15 p.ct. in domestic fires, and the balance of 44 p.ct. in manufactures 
and for other purposes. Millions of tons a year could be saved by 
the coal being first treated at gas-works; what now passes as smoke 


gus or tar and turned 


-_ 


GAS LECTURE AT NEWPORT. 








At a meeting of the Newport Rotary Club last week, Mr. J. H. 
Canning, Engineer and Manager of the Newport Gas-Works, traced 
the history of the gas industry, and dealt with its present work in 
promoting health and national economy. 


EARLY DISCOVERIES. 


About the year 1739, said Mr. Canning, Dr. Clayton, on distilling 
coal, discovered ‘a spirit he could in no way condense, but which 
caught fire at the flame of a candle, and burned brilliantly.’’ These 
investigations appear to have had a singular attraction for Church 
dignitaries; for Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, in 1767 described 


the distillation of coal and the production of what he called ** in- 
flammable air.””’ Mr. Canning then traced the progress of the 
industry which followed on the work of Murdoch, Lebon, and 
Winsor. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT. 


The gas industry of Great Britain, continued the speaker, employs 
about 150,000 men and £ 160,000,000 of capital. It treats about 17 
million tons of coal a year, and sells its output of some 1400 million 
therms of gas to over eight million consumers. The industry is 
making regular and steady progress, as indicated by the following 
facts. In 1902 the sales of gas in Britain amounted to 160 thousand 
million c.ft. This figure had risen to 181 in 1907; to 205 in 1912; 
to 232 in 1917; and to 265 in 1922. This was an enormous output, 
but it was bigger still (274) in 1923; and the total for 1924 will be 
at least 285 thousand millions. 


NEWPORT GAS COMPANY. 


The Company was incorporated in 1843, and the business continued 
to increase until in the year 1881 the output of gas reached 80 million 
e.ft. per annum, and the existing Mill Street Works became inade- 
quate. The Directors then secured the Crindau site, and the build- 
ing of the Crindau Gas-Works was commenced in the year 1883. 
Steps were taken for the gradual transfer of manufacture to these 
more modern works; and in 1909 the Mill Street Gas-Works finally 
closed as a manufacturing station. The Company’s business has 
continued to make steady progress, as is shown by the fact that in 
1893 there were fewer than 4000 consumers, and that the make of 
gas was 231 million c.ft., while in 1923, thirty years later, there 
were 16,927 consumers, with a total make of 572 million c.ft. 


—_ 





British Industries Fair. 


Optimistic views of a big trade revival in 1925 are strongly sup- 
ported by the excellent prospects of the British Industries Fair, 
which takes place in Birmingham from Feb. 16 to 27. The range 
vt goods is much wider than in ary previous trade display; and 
more than 200,000 invitations have been issued to buyers at home 
and abroad. With the exception of two industries which have never 
taken part—textiles and finished motor-cars—every kind of British 
manufacture will, for the first time, be shown under one roof. 
Official interpreters have been engaged for the benefit of foreign 
visitors; and the descriptive catalogue, which is a valuable buyers’ 
book of reference circulating throughout the world, is printed in 
three languages. Special railway tickets at a fare and a_ third 
for the return journey will be issued from every part of Great 
Britain. The City of Birmingham will hold carnival during the 
period of the Fair. There will be a series of civic receptions to 
exhibitors and buyers, and the Lord Mayor and Corporation will 
pay an official visit. The first two steel houses actually erected 
will form an attractive feature of the exhibition. 
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WELWYN AND HATFIELD GAS ORDER. 


Mr. H. C. Honey (Director of Gas Administration at the Board 
of Trade) inquired last Thursday into an application by the Welwyn, 
Knebworth, and District Gas Company, Ltd., for a Special Order 
under section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act. The purpose of the 
Order is to amalgamate the Welwyn Company and the Hatfield Gas 
Company, Ltd., it having been found that this course will facilitate 
the giving of an adequate supply of gas to consumers on the Welwyn 
Garden City Estate, which is situated partly within the limits of 
supply of one Company, and partly within the limits of the other. 
Shares of the amalgamated Company are to be given in exchange for 
the shares of the Hatfield Company, pound for pound. 

The promoters were represented by Mr. A. J. LEES (Messrs. Lees & 
Co., Parliamentary Agents); and the Welwyn Garden City, Ltd. (the 
only objectors present), by their Secretary, Mr. F. J. OSBORN. They 
asked for a lower standard price than was proposed by the promoters. 

Mr. LEEs said that soon after the registration of the Welwyn 
Garden City, Ltd., in April, 1920, for the purpose of developing the 
estate at Welwyn, it became apparent that something must be done 
to provide for the gas requirements of the area, and it was also 
obvious that the whole supply should come from the same source, 
rather than that the Welwyn and the Hatfield Companies should fur- 
nish gas separately in the two parts of the Garden City. It was 
arranged between the Companies in the first instance that the Welwyn 
Company should supply to the Hatfield Company in bulk for the 
purposes of the Garden City supply, and the bulk supply is at present 
being given. Later, however, it was felt that it was not entirely 
satisfactory that the area should be dependent on this bulk supply, 
and that the real solution of the matter was the amalgamation of 
the two Companies. The Welwyn Company was registered in 1912, 
with a total share capital of £12,000, of which £6000 was entitled 
to 10 p.ct., and the remaining £6000 to 7 p.ct. The borrowing 
powers obtained represented one-third of the paid-up capital. The 
maximum price fixed in 1912 was 4s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. By a Special 
Order obtained in 1912, the share capital was increased by another 
£12,000, at 10 p.ct., and borrowing powers were increased to one- 
half the paid-up share capital—making the share capital 4,24,000, and 
the borrowing powers £12,000. The maximum price was then fixed 
at 1s. 6d. per therm. The Hatfield Company was registered in 1888, 
with a standard price of 4s. 3d., and an authorized capital of 4/3000 
at 10 p.ct. and £7000 at 7 p.ct., subject to the operation of a sliding- 
scale. Borrowing powers were one-quarter of the paid-up capital. 
The slide was 5s. for each penny increase or decrease in the price of 
gas, in the case of both classes of capital. By a Special Order in 
1923 they were authorized to raise additional capital of £20,000, with 
a standard dividend of 7 p.ct., the slide being the same as previously. 
Borrowing powers were increased to one-half the paid-up capital. In 
1921 the standard price of the Hatfield Company was fixed at 18*2d. 
per therm. Up to date, the Welwyn Company had raised £17,088 
of their authorized share capital, of which £16,000 was entitled to 
dividend; the balance of £:1088 being premiums. ‘The total share 
and loan capital raised was £519,596, leaving still available £516,404. 
The Hatfield Company had raised by shares £18,893, leaving £11,107 
unissued. Redeemable debentures had been issued to the extent of 
47982, leaving unissued £7018. The two Companies thus had an 
available capital of £34,529. At the time of the application for the 
present Order, both Companies were supplying gas at 15°6d. per 
therm, but the price had since been reduced to 152d. It could not 
have been contemplated, in 1921, when the bulk supply main was 
laid, that by 1924 the Welwyn Company would be supplying 50 p.ct. 
more gas than the quantity provided for in the agreement; and the 
rapid development of the Garden City called for prompt action. 

It was hoped to effect the amalgamation on April 1 next. Power 
was sought by the Welwyn Company to take over, in addition to the 
Hatfield Company’s area of supply, the parish of Essendon. This 
parish was included in the Hatfield Company’s area in 1888, but the 
Company had not supplied there within the time limit given, and 
their powers had lapsed. No objection was raised against the Welwyn 
Company taking over this parish. The holders of ordinary and pre- 
ference stock in the Hatfield Company were to receive an equal 
amount of ordinary and preference stock in the amalgamated Com- 
pany, at the same rates of dividend. There was no. question of 
compensation to Directors, and it was proposed that the three Direc- 
tors of the Hatfield Company should become Directors of the 
amalgamated Company. 

The only compensation proposed to be paid under the Order was 
4800 to Mr. A. D. Cromarty (the Secretary of the Welwyn Com- 
pany), in respect .of loss of office. This was equal to five years’ re- 
muneration. Mr. George Evetts (the Consulting Engineer to the 
Welwyn Company) proposed to retire without compensation. The 
Order provided that the limitation of the share capital of the Welwyn 
Company imposed by the Order of 1921 (£24,000) should not prevent 
the Welwyn Company from creating the share capital to be issued 
to the holders of ordinary shares and preference stock of the Hat- 
field Company, amounting to £17,903 odd, or from raising new 
capital not exceeding £30,096 odd—provided that the total 
share capital of the Welwyn Company should not exceed £72,000. 
Borrowing powers were limited to one-half the paid-up capital, and 
the rate of interest to 6 p.ct. on money borrowed after the date of 
the Order. It was proposed that the dividends payable on the capital 
already issued should remain as before, and that on preference and 
ordinary shares issued after the date of this Order the standard divi- 
dend should be 7 p.ct. As to standard price, it was proposed that 
this should be 16d. per therm over the whole area, in place of the 
existing 18d. maximum in the Welwyn area, and the 18*2d. standard 
in the Hatfield area. The slide was the usual one of 5s. p.ct. in 
respect of every one-fifth of a penny per therm increase or decrease 
of the standard price. It was explained that the present Hatfield 
7 p.ct. shares were on the 5s. slide, and, in order to save having 
two different classes of 7 p.ct. shares, one carrying a 5s. and the other 





a 3s. 6d. slide (which latter, under a previous Welwyn Order, was to 
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be the slide if the Welwyn Company adopted the sliding-scale), it was 
proposed that the whole of the 7 p.ct. capital should carry a 
slide. 

Mr. HONEY said it was provided in the previous Welwyn Orde; 
that if the sliding-scale were adopted by the Welwyn Compary the 
slide on the 7 p.ct. capital should be 3s. 6d. If the agreement be. 
tween the two Companies was that the holder of Hatfield shares 
should have the equivalent amount of Welwyn shares, surely he ha 
agreed to accept the lower slide. ; 

Mr. LEEs pointed out that it was part of the terms of the ‘gree. 
ment that the Hatfield shareholder should have the 5s. slide 
Welwyn Company. If, however, Mr. Honey had any doubt with re. 
gard to this matter, perhaps it would be better for the amalgamat 
Company to put up with the inconvenience of the two slides. Thy 
Order authorized the erection of new works on lands in the paris 
of Welwyn Garden City. The situation was convenient, and ther 
was no opposition. The limits of supply of the two Companies wer 
within the areas of five different local authorities. Only one ha 
sent in any objections to the present application—namely, the Hitchiy 
Rural District Council. Three parishes of that rural district wer 
supplied by the Welwyn Company; and apparently it was thought 
that if the Welwyn Company went on alone, those parishes might 
get a cheaper supply of gas than they would if the two Companies 
amalgamated. The Council did not appear at the inquiry, hov. 
ever, to support the objection, and had left the matter in the hands 
of the Board. They appeared to think the people who would gain 
by the amalgamation would be the residents of Welwyn Garden City 
only. 

Mr. Honery thought their main object was to get a satisfactory 
standard price. 

Mr. LEEs said the only objectors there were the Welwyn Garder 
City, Ltd., though it was chiefly for the benefit of consumers in th 
Welwyn Garden City that the amalgamation was proposed. The rea 
objection was that the standard price was too high, it being sug. 
gested that the present selling price of 15°2d. per therm should be th 
standard. 

Mr. George Evetts (Consulting Engineer to the Welwyn Company 
in evidence, said the portion of the Garden City already develop: 
was almost entirely in the area of the Hatfield Company. He pro- 
duced a table showing the growth of consumption from 1912 on- 
wards in the Hatfield and Welwyn areas, exclusive of the Gard 
City, and in the Garden City itself. In 1924 the approximate con. 
sumption in the Hatfield district was 18°5 million c.ft., in Welwy 
20 millions, and in the Garden City 10°5 millions. Nearly all t! 
houses in the Garden City (there were about 800 at present) wer 
supplied with gas for heating and cooking, and a few for lighting 
Future development promised to be fairly rapid, and a sale of 13 
million c.ft. was anticipated in the Garden City in 1925. In 1922 
became obvious to the Directors of both Companies that neither 0 
the existing gas-works was capable of economic development in or 
to cope with the Garden City requirements for many years ahead 
and that it would be unsound to develop works at the extreme nort 
and south of the combined area (where they were at 
ted) when the maximum requirements were likely to be in the centr 
The Welwyn Company had laid a special main from Welwyn 
the Garden City, and had installed a small booster; and recently t 
Hatfield Company had laid a 6-in. high-pressure main, and hai 
stalled pressure-raising plant at Hatfield, with reducing gov rnors 4 
the Garden City. So that at present both Companies were supplyis 
the area. Further storage would be necessary very shortly, and 
holder was to be constructed on the new site. The capital expend 
by each Company was not unreasonable, having regard to the sales 
but the development of the Garden City had resulted in a_ hea 
burden of expenditure which would not be fully remunerative 
many years. The figures were as follows. 


Capital Expenditure per Million C.Ft. Sold.—Approximate Figur. 
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Year 1924. Expended. Sale. per Million. 
£ Millions C.Ft. 
Welwyn, ex GardenCity .. . 16,300 20°O 815 
Hatfield i a ome % 11,229 18°5 607 
Welwyn Garden City ... . 28,126 13 o* 2305 
55,655 51 5 1086 


Estimated sale for 1925. 


Certain adjustments of these figures must be considered in dealing 
with the future. The expenditure on Hatfield represented the ¢ 
of a phase of growth without much expenditure, and a phase 0! & 
penditure would be necessary in any case. The same applied, to 
lesser degree, in Welwyn. Further, ‘the Garden City expenditur 
was on a post-war basis, and, when the new works were built, "5 
connecting main and boosting plant should be rightly debited to ™ 
old undertaking rather than the Garden City portion. There was 
still, however, a wide margin, and the figure of £2305 showed W! 
post-war development meant. No storage came into this; the manlr 
facturing plant only being added as complementary to existing works 
For the new works, £39,200 was required, of which it w é hope 
£8000 could be allocated to revenue, leaving £-31,200 for cap!tal. Th 
proposed works would be for a g2 million c.ft. production, or (say) 93 
millions sale, compared with the estimated 1925 sale of 52 
The gasholder would be built first, costing £8700, and hold ee 
270,000 c.{t. There was little doubt, therefore, that the cap tal woule 
be expended in less than ten years. It would be undesirable to have 
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two classes of 7 p.ct. stock in a small undertaking of this = ; 
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and he was of opinion that it was within the province ol x ‘a 
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to make the suggested alteration of slide from 3s. 6d. to 
effect of which on the consumer would be almost negligible. I : 
whole of the further additional capital to be raised wer issued © 
7 p.ct., and the stock did not fetch a penny more in the n ark ‘i = 
extra dividend required would be £32 per annum, including the ex! 
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ing capital. This was the worst that could happen; and based on a 
sale of 90 million c.ft., the cost of the proposal to the consumer Was 
one-twelfth of a penny per 1000 c.ft.. As to the standard price, the 
Hatfield shareholders, with a standard of 18*2d., would be entitled to 
is increments of dividend on the present selling price of 15*2d., and a 
revision was necessary. The present dividend requirement at standard 
and maximum rate had been increased by the post-war development 
and the Garden City growth. In December, 1921, the total capital 
was £25,400 for 33°1 million c.ft. sales (4767 per million), and the 
dividend and interest required amounted to £51940, or 14d. per 1000 
eft. At present the requirements, on the basis of 51°5 million c.ft. 
sold in 1924, amounted to £3980, or 18°6. per 1000 c.f{t. Therefore 
each 4,100 per million increase in the capital expenditure added 1°5d. 
to the dividend and interest requirements. When the new. works 
were built, and the Garden City developed, the capital expenditure 
was estimated to reach £110,000, or £51325 per million c.fts, and the 
interest and dividend charges would then amount to £7600 a year, 
or 22d. per 1000 c.ft. There was no prospect of a drop in the mean- 
time. He had worked out the requirements up to the time that both 
existing works were developed to the fullest extent, and the sale in- 
creased accordingly ; and the capital cost was then 18°6d. per 1000 c.ft. 
So that in no period during the transition and the erection of the 
new works would the capital charge be lower than 18°6d. The pro- 
posed standard price was not unreasonable. The objection of the 
Garden City to the selling price seemed unsound, in view of the fact 
that it was for the specific purpose of benefiting the residents in the 
Garden City that the heavy capital expenditure had been incurred, 
and further capital expenditure was still necessary. It had been 
stated that economies should follow amalgamation; but in’ view of 
the commitments, the present price of 15°2d. could not be further re- 
duced. The amalgamation would prevent a further increase in the 
price of gas which would have been necessary, due to the develop- 
ment of the Garden City, had the Companies remained separate. 
With the two Companies amalgamated, the capital would be £1086 
per million. Had the whole of the expenditure been incurred by the 
Hatfield Company, it would have been approximately £1250 per 
million; and this would have added about 23d. per 1000 c.ft. to the 
price of gas. He had based his figures on the assumption that there 
would be an increase of 500 consumers in the Garden City during 
the next ten years. 

Mr. OSBORN pointed out that there would be at least 500 houses 
built in 1925. 

Witness said that, if the figures submitted by Mr. Osborn were 
tight, which would mean that the Company would get, within the next 
ten years, another 30 million c.ft. consumption from the Garden City, 
with an additional expenditure of £36,000, this would have the effect 
of reducing the capital expenditure of £1325 per million to £1290. 

A discussion then arose between Mr. Honey and Mr. Evetts as to 
the dividends paid by the separate companies, and the position which 
would arise if the Hatfield Company alone had to expend the capital 
to enable them to supply the requirements of the Garden City. 

Witness suggested that, owing to the large capital expenditure 
which would be involved, and its effect upon dividends, the standard 
price might have to be revised. 

Mr. HONEY asked whether the position would not be that, until 
the capital again became remunerative, the dividend on the Hatfield 
Company’s shares would have to drop? Was Mr. Evetts assuming 
that the standard price should be increased if a company had to ex- 
pend a good deal of capital, in order that the dividends under the 
sliding-scale should not drop ? 

Witness said he was, in a special case of this sort. Otherwise, the 
position would be hopeless. This Company would have been better 
off to-day had the Welwyn Garden City developed their own gas 
undertaking in their own area. 

Mr. LEES said the Welwyn Garden City had at one time contem- 
plated the establishment of their own undertaking. They had been 
advised on the matter, and having got an estimate of the cost, begged 
and prayed Mr. Frank Jones (the Chairman of the Welwyn Com- 
pany) to give a supply. 

Mr. Frank Jones corroborated this, and said that having been 
bessed so much in the past to give a supply, he was surprised to 
ind the Welwyn Garden City at the inquiry at all. He and the 
Directors of the two Companies had been to much inconvenience and 
had spent a great deal of time in putting this matter on a proper 
footing in order to help the Garden City. Had the Gas Companies 
known that the Garden City would not support them, they would have 
left the Garden City alone, and gone on paying their 10 p.ct. divi- 
dends. The attitude of Garden City was most unfair. 

Mr. OsBorn said he was not present to make an attack on the 
Gas Companies, but simply to put forward the view of the Garden 
City Company. By the agreement in 1921, under which the Gas 
Companies laid their mains for supplying the estate, the Garden City 
Compa y had undertaken, for a maximum period of seven years, to 
Pay 7) p.ct. per annum on the capital required by both Companies 
for the initial extension works, estimated at £/6000, less 1s. 6d. per 
1000 c./t. on the gas consumed in the area. Payments were made 
under this agreement in 1922 and 1923, but by 1924 the demand had 





€xceeded 6 million c.ft. per annum, and no further payments were 
due under the agreement. He mentioned this in order to point out 
that the Garden City Company had taken the initial risk in carrying 
the development into the Garden City. It was agreed that the 
amalg mation of the two Gas Companies was desirable, on the 
oer of the increased efficiency and lower working costs that 
ould result; but it was submitted that the consumers should obtain 
he lvantage of such economies in an immediate or prospective re- 


— on én the price of gas. During 1923 and 1924 the price charged 
5 6d. per therm; and this had proved amply remunerative, 
Ie the fact that large capital expenditure was incurred in 1922 
+ owl 923 Which was not yet fully productive. Both Companies were 
oaleges meeting their interest and dividend payments, and were 
a ing forward substantial balances on profit and loss account. The 
h >, items of heavy capital expenditure in supplying the Garden City 
ad already been incurred—namely, the laying of high-pressure mains 





for the long distances from Welwyn and Hatfield to the Garden City. 
Distribution mains also had not hitherto been fully productive, and 
future development would give a bigger consumption for a given 
length of main. Development in the Garden City was occurring in 
compact areas. It was submitted therefore that, in the long run, the 
capital expenditure per million ¢.ft. in the new area now being de- 
veloped would not be greater than in the older parts of the districts 
of the two Companies, allowing for the difference between pre-war 
and post-war costs. Further, extensions to the gas-works should cost 
less in proportion to the output as the total.consumption grew. The 
establishment.of new works in Welwyn Garden City would not appear 
to be justified unless economies could be secured, as compared with 
extensions of the existing works to meet the increasing demand. 
There was room for extension. of the old works, and there seemed 
no point in proposing the erection of the new ones. The distance of 
the Garden City from the existing works was not abnormal in re- 
lation to. the whole area of the two Companies. Again, the pro- 
moters seemed to have grossly under-estimated. the growth of demand, 
and in ten years an additional 2000 consumers should be a minimum 
expectation. Thus the expenditure per million in ten years’ time 
should be very much less than the promoters’ estimate. | The pro- 
moters also seemed to have ignored the prospect of the industrial de- 
mand for gas. The-standard price of 16d. would entitle the Com- 
panies to a dividend of 1 p.ct. in excess of the proposed standard divi- 
dends of 19 and 7 p.ct. The §s. slide appeared to be excessive on the 
7 p.ct. shares. In view of the economies of amalgamation and the 
certainty of increased consumption, the standard price should be 
fixed at something less than the present adequately remunerative price. 

Answering Mr. LEES, Mr. OSBORN said the chief reason why the 
Garden City Company had not proceeded with their own gas supply 
scheme was that they wanted all their available capital for their own 
development. It'was extremely difficult to raise capital then. Money 
was being spent in all directions by the Company, and an additional 
sum for gas-works would have tied-up the capital account very 
seriously. He would submit the estimated cost of the undertaking 
to Mr. Honey. 

Mr. LEEs then ascertained that electricity was supplied in the Gar- 
den City by a subsidiary Company of the Garden City Company, a 
bulk supply being obtained from the North Metropolitan Power 
Supply Company. He pointed out that nearly every house had elec- 
tric lighting, so that the Gas Companies would only get the heating 
and cooking load, while, at the same time, the Garden City Company 
were pushing electricity for heating and cookin 

Mr. OSBORN said that every house, when built, was fitted for using 
gas. He estimated the average yearly consumption per house at 
25,000 c.ft., whereas Mr. Evetts’ figure was 20,000 c.ft. 

Mr. LEEs, referring to the price, said there was a breaking-point, 
and, sooner than give the supply on unremunerative terms, the Gas 
Companies would do without it. Where would the Garden City Com- 
pany be then? 

Mr. OsBORN did not contemplate such a contingency. 

Mr. LEEs, addressing Mr. Honey, emphasized that, but for the 
pressure brought to bear by the Welwyn Garden City Company, and 
the promise of support, the Gas Companies would never have con- 
templated the supply to the Garden City; and if the Garden City 
Company wished to force the thing through at a price which would 
be unremunerative, then, of course, it would not go on. The selling 
price could not be reduced below 15'2d. to-day, and the Garden City 
Company could not have supplied at that figure. He understood that 
the Garden City Company, or their subsidiary, had prohibited the 
use of gas for lighting on the estate. 

Mr. OSBORN denied this. At the same time, he believed only about 
two houses used gas for lighting. 

Mr. LEES said that the Garden City Company, by their demands, 
Were getting very near to the figure which would necessitate the 
abandonment of the proposed amalgamation. 

This closed the inquiry. 


at, 
— 


DOMESTIC HEATING. 





Last Thursday, at the Y.M.C.A., Cardiff, Dr. Harold Hartley, 
the Chief Chemist of Messrs. Radiation Limited, delivered a lecture 
on ‘* The Development of Gas for Domestic Heating.’”? Mr. H. D. 
Madden, the Engineer and Manager of the Cardiff Gas Company, 
was in the chair, and was supported by Mr. R. J. Aukland, the 
Secretary, and Mr. D. T. Bell, the District Superintendent. 

Dr. Hartley dealt with the most suitable means of transmitting 
heat to a living room, with special reference to the relative advan- 
tages of heating by radiation and convection. 

He had come to the conclusion that heating by radiation was 
the better method in this country. If an incandescent source for 
heating was used, the body was suitably warmed, while the air 
remained cool. By breathing cool air one avoided that feeling of 
lassitude which set in when one remained in a room under * hot- 
house ’’ conditions. 

Speaking of coal fires, the lecturer said that it had been computed 
that 75 p.ct. of the fuel burnt in the domestic fireplace was wasted. 
This might have been justified in the past, but it was certainly not 
now, when there was in the gas fire an ideal means of heating 
living rooms, without harmfully affecting the surroundings. 

Dr. Hartley then considered gas cooking. He described in detail 
the way in which the temperature of gas ovens is regulated. Big 
improvements, he said, had been made in design during the last 
few years, with the result that it was possible to-day to carry out 
cooking operations as cheaply as before the war. As a result of 
changes made in the most recent ovens, the amount of gas required 
to cook a given quantity of food had been reduced by 25 p.ct., and 
it had become possible to introduce automatic cooking, with its 
many advantages. He drew attention to the ‘‘ Regulo’’ automatic 
controlling device, and said that so great were the advantages of this 
appliance that in a few years no high-grade cooker worthy of the 
name would be sold without some such device. 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


Conditions remain unchanged in this market, buyers continuing 
to supply their requirements from hand to mouth. Possibly there 
is rather more volume of trade about, and slightly less idle time, 
but there is still little prospect of prices improving to more payable 
levels while Germany can supply Continental requirements at well 
below English cost prices. 

Either we shali have to produce more cheaply, or world demand 
will have to increase very considerably before any prosperity can be 
restored to our export trade. Perhaps a realization of economic facts 
has prompted the more reasonable attitude shown during the past 
weck by the miners’ leaders. It is to be hoped there will be less 
wild talk of demands which are obviously impossible in present cir- 
cumstances. Even with prospects of settled conditions in the in- 
dustry, the difficulties would be serious enough. As matters stand, 
with the threat of a serious stoppage later on, it cannot be ex- 
pected that buyers will come in with contract orders, which would 
give some prospect of steady working of the pits. 

The best that can be said is that matters are no worse than they 
have been, but there is no development in forward trade. Collieries 
consider themselves fortunate when they can see a week or so 
ahead. The spot demand for gas makes remains moderate. Wear 
Specials are nominally 22s. f.o.b., and best qualities 20s. 6d. to 
21s, 6d., according to make and position. Others are 18s. to 18s. 6d. 
Unscreened coking brands are 17s gd. to 18s. 3d., and bunkers are 
not quite so good as last week at 19s. 6d. to 19s. gd. for best makes. 








COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From our Local Correspondent. 


Market conditions remain unresponsive. There is no material 
change in the general level of prices; but with supplies plentiful and 
pits working under full time, spot lots are offered, in some cases, 
at substantially less than the ruling rates, according as collieries 
find it necessary to clear train loads of particular qualities to facilitate 
their operations. Transport is working better than was the case 
a few weeks ago, the weather having been favourable on the whole. 

With regard to gas coal, negotiations have been opened in a few 
instances for annual contracts from June next. Gas undertakings 
expect to get easier terms than those made last summer, and they 
are encouraged in this by the prices at which those concerns which 
date their year from Jan. t have been able to buy. There is no 
measurable improvement in the demand for industrial fuel, taken 
as a whole. The firmer tendency in regard to nuts and slacks is 
fully maintained. Household coal is moving off very slowly for 
this season of the year, the position being in marked contrast to 
that which prevailed a year ago. 

Conditions vary widely so far as gas coke is concerned. In areas 
which have a considerable industrial consumption the available sup- 
plies are being absorbed; but in no case is there any stringency, and 
some gas-works have difliculty in disposing of their output. The 
irregularity of price which this involves has not assumed any serious 
proportions, however. Producers of blast-furnace coke have been 
unable to maintain the increased prices which were obtained in some 
instances during December. Current rates are on about the same 
footing as those which came into operation for Midland blast-furnaces 
last October. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 





From our Local Correspondent. 

Gas coal consumers are taking better deliveries against contracts, 
although open market prices are below those fixed for contract. There 
appears, however, to be a movement in some quarters to take advan- 
tage of the present position by fixing contracts for deliveries over six 
or twelve months to commence in a few months’ time, and some busi- 
ness has already been negotiated on these lines. 

There is no apparent improvement in the demand for household 
fuel; and although there are slight accumulated stocks at many col- 
lieries, these would be rapidly used up in the event of a snap of cold 
weather or an improvement in the demand for export, which at the 
moment appears far distant. 

The export section continues under a cloud, the severe competition 
from Germany to the nearer continental markets having made it 
nearly impossible to do any volume of business, especially in industrial 
fuel. 

Gas coke, both for home and foreign consumption, continues to 
decline in value, while furnace coke remains steady at figures below 
those generally anticipated some months ago. 

Prices at Hull at the week-end were: Bunkers—Yorks, Derby, and 
Notts large screened steam, f.o.b. Humber ports, 17s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. 
Cargo for export, f.o.b. usual shipping ports—Best Yorks hards, 
Association, 22s. to 22s. 3d.; Derby best hards, 22s. to 22s. 3d.; West 
Yorks Hartleys, 18s. to 22s.; South Yorks washed doubles, 21s. 6d. 
to 22s. 6d.; South Yorks washed singles, 21s. 6d. to 22s.; dry 
doubles, 17s. to 18s.; South Yorks washed smalls, 16s. 3d. to 17s. ; 
Derby slack, 1 inch, 11s. gd. to 12s.; South Yorks rough slack, 12s. 
to 12s. 3d.; gas coke, 22s. 6d. to 24s. ; foundry furnace coke, 22s. 3d. 
to 22s. od.; washed smithy peas, 23s. 6d. to 25s.; washed steam 
thirds, 20s. to 20s. 3d.; South Yorks washed trebles, 23s. per ton. 


<i 
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Blackpool Corporation Bill—The Blackpool Town Council have 
contirmed a resolution regarding the Parliamentary Bill authorizing 
the Corporation to run omnibuses and enlarging their powers in 
respect of tramways, gas, and electricity. This procedure is inter- 
esting, in view of the negative votes recently experienced at the 
statutory meeting. Meanwhile a poll is being taken of the electors. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Glenboig Gas Retorts. 
A new and interesting catalogue of their various refractories has 
been published by the Glenboig Union Fireclay Company, Ltd., 
No. 48, West Regent Street, Glasgow. One of the illustrations 
shows the condition of a retort bench at the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas-Works, built entirely of Glenboig retorts and bricks, after having 
been worked for 2380 days. ‘ 
Refuse Destructors and Shaft Producers. 

A notice recently appeared in the Technical Press concerning: the 
refuse destructor at Davos. The Woodall-Duckham Companies, of 
No. 52, Grosvenor (aardens, London, S.W. 1, have acquired the whole 
rights for the British Empire of this system of refuse destruction 
from the Stettiner Chamotte-Fabrik Actien-Gesellschaft, together 
with the sights for the British Empire of their shaft producer. It 
is anticipated that in the near future destructor plants will be erected 
in this country. 








CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Fireclay and Silica Goods. 

The Gas Committee of the Silsden Urban District Council invit 
tenders for the supply and delivery of fireclay and ‘silica goods to 
their gas-works. (See advert. on p. 231.) 

Resetting Retorts, &c. 

The Cleator Moor Urban District Council are inviting tenders 
for the resetting of one bed of seven retorts, including producer 
arch and combustion chamber, and one bed of six retorts with 
producer and step grate. (See advert. on p. 231.) 

EXTENSIONS. 
Additional Storage at Newbury. 

The Gas Committee of the Newbury Corporation have arranged 
to have a two-lift gasholder, erected by Messrs. Willey & Company 
in 1880, repaired, and an additional lift, which will increase the 
capacity from 160,000 c.ft. to 240,000 c.ft., added. The work will 
be undertaken by Messrs. Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd., of Leeds. 
Additional Plant at Cowdenbeath. 

Because of the increase of business caused by the erection of 
many houses by private enterprise, the Cowdenbeath Gas Company 
have been compelled to add considerably to their gas-making plant. 
The extension includes a large gasholder to be erected at their 
works at the end of Union Street, plans for which were passed 
at arecent sitting of Cowdenbeath Dean of Guild Court. The holder is 
a three-lift one, and Will havea holding capacity of half-a-million cubic 
feet. The present holder has a capacity of 150,000 c.ft. The work is 
to be commenced immediately. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
LonpDon, Jan. 206. 

Pitch continues quiet, and little business is reported. The price 
is nominally 50s. to 52s. 6d. per ton at makers’ works. 

Creosote is rather quieter, but remains steady at about 74d. pet 
gallon net and naked at makers’ works. 

Solvent naphtha (95-160) is firm at about is. 8d. per gallon. 

Pure benzole and pure toluole are about 1s. rod. per gallon. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Jan. 26. 

The markets for tar products generally have been quiet throughout 
the past week. 

Pitch is very dull indeed, and business has been done on the Con- 
tinent at equal to 45s. f.o.b. Sales on this side were reported at the 
beginning of the week at 45s. 6d., and since then it is stated that 
44s. has been accepted. 

Creosote is steady. 
very good demand. 

White products are without change, and there is a good deman¢ 
at fair prices. 

Naphthalene and anthracene are still practically unsaleable. | 

In carbolic, the demand from the Continent is not so good, all 
prices are lower. 

Cresylic acid is quiet. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 33s. to 38s. Pitch, East Coast, 44s. to 455. f.0.b 
West Coast—Manchester, 39s. to gos.; Liverpool, gos. to 4Is.; Clyde, 
43s. to 44s. Benzole, go p.ct., North, 1s. 7}d. to 1s. 8}d.; crude, 65 
p.ct. at 120° C., g}d. to 1rofd. naked at makers’ works; 50-90 P.c 
naked, North, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. Toluole, naked, North, 1s 744. 
to 1s. 8$d., nominal. Coal-tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 744. 


Prices are unchanged; but there is still a 


to 8d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. ~~ 
naphtha, North, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Creosote, in bulk, North, ee 
63d. to 7d.; salty, 63d. to 68d.; Scotland, 6§d. to 63d. Heavy oS 


in bulk, North, 63d. to 7d. Carbolic acid, 1s. gd. to 1s. 10d. pe 
Naphthalene, £12 to £14; salts, £4 to ‘45, bags inc ‘ 
Anthracene, “‘A’’ quality, 3d. per minimum 4o p.ct., purely nomunal, 
‘*B ” unsaleable. 





Manchester District Tar Prices. 


22 





The average price realized for the sale of tar in the Manchester 
district, according to the sliding-scale, for the month of December 
was £2 12s. 10°52d. 

Ascot District Gas and Electricity Company.—The tenders 4 
£34,288 6 p.ct. irredeemable preference capital which Messrs. bal 
& W. Richards offered for the Company were opened on je pred 

“oC 


The issue was more than twice covered at prices ranging ios 
41 3s. down to the minimum of par; and the average PF 
obtained was £10 38. gd. per 410 share. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


ed 


BUSINESS on the Stock Exchange remained | 
quiet during the past week, the ‘* account 
dominating the situation. The heavy specula- | 
tion during the early days of the month caused | 
some anxiety, but the settlement was carried | 
through with only one unimportant failure. | 
British Government Stocks continued to be 


well supported, and it was rumoured that there | tria and Hungary. 

were some very large transactions during the — in favour at the 
week. Trustees are finding it incre: asingly that there will be some 
difficult to acquire stocks which will show a Discriminating trustees 


yield approaching 5 p.ct., owing to the majo- 














rity 


looked the 
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of the Home Government and Colonial 
’*\ stocks with a high yield being either quoted 
above par or not having the necessary num- 
ber of years to elapse before possible redemp- 
| tion. 

In the Foreign Market European construc- 
tion loans appreciated, especially those of Aus- 
Although Home Rails 
it is anticipated 











Quotations at :—a i—4,—Bristol, 6,—Liverpool, ¢.—Nottingham, d.—Neweastle, ¢,—Shefiield. 


* Ex, div; 


are 


Midland, and Scottish Preference stock issue to 
the existing stockholders, in respect of which 
the lists closed on Tuesday. 

No outstanding feature was noticeable in 
the Industrial Market. Textiles and Iron, 
Coal, and Steel were depressed, but Brunner 
Monds were in good request. 

The dividend announcement of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company is at the full statu- 
tory rate of 53 p-ct. per annum, as expected, 
and although the “ carry forward ’”’ has been 
slightly reduced, they would appear to have 
had a successful year. The yield at the pre- 
sent average price of 98, after allowing for 
the dividend payment, is 5°59 p.ct. In view 
of the proximity of dividend distributions by 
the majority companies, there were fewer 
transactions in the Gas Market last 
caception, however, was Primitiva 
and the price hi irdened.a further 6d. 


ol 
week; an 
ordinary, 


The following transactions were recorded 
during the week: 

On Monday, Alliance and Dublin 66, 663, 
67, British 117, Cape Town 44 p.ct. 1st mort. 
debenture 73, Continental Union 7 p.ct. pre- 
ference g1, Gas Light and Coke 973, 973, 
984, 4 p.ct. preference 80, 3 p.ct. debenture 
61, Primitiva tos. 3d., 4 p.ct. ist debentures 


79, South Metropolitan 1014, 
p.ct. debenture 61, 61} ex div. 
prices, Brentford 6 p.ct. mortgages 100, 
Liverpool 5 p.ct. ordinary 93. 

On Tuesday, Alliance and Dublin 66, 663, 
4 p.ct. debenture 64;% ex div., Brentford ‘*A’’ 
115, Commercial 4 p.ct. 954, 96, Continental 
Union 42, Gas Light and Coke 97%, 973, 98, 
984, 24 p.ct. maximum 64%, 4 p.ct. preference 
81, 3 p.ct. debenture 613, Primitiva 1os., 
10s. 3d., 4 p.ct. rst debentures 784, 783, South 
Manropetites 101}, 1013, 1024, 64 oct. deben- 
ture 1054, South Suburban 109}. Supplemen- 
tary prices, Kingston-upon-Thames 106}. 

On Wednesday, British 117, 119, Commer- 
cial 3} p.ct. 95%, European 83, Gas Light and 
Coke 973, 98, 984, 984, 4 p.ct. preference 80, 
3 p.ct. debenture 60}, Primitiva 10s. 14d., 
Ios. 3d., Ios. 33d., 44d., 10s. 6d., 
10s. 74d, p-ct. 1st debentures 79}, South 
Metropolitan 6} p.ct. debenture 1054. Sup- 
plementary prices, Aldershot 4 p.ct. debenture 
76, 77, Leatherhead new 4 p.ct. debenture 75. 

On Thursday, Bombay 5%, Bournemouth 

”? 'L12 6d., £12 16s. gd., Brentford 
“*B” 113, European 9 ex div., Gas Light 
and Coke 98, 983, 984, 3% p.ct. maximum 
preference 81, Imperial 


3 1 . 
1013, 1024, 3 
Supplementary 
1003, 


10s. 


15S. 


648, 647, 654, 4 p.ct. 
Continental 179}, Oriental 1014, 1024, Primi- 
tiva ros. 3d., 10s. 6d., 10s. 74d., 4 p.ct. deben- 
ture (1911) 64 ex div., South Metropolitan 
1014, 102, 1024, 103}, 3 p.ct. debenture 61, 
Tottenham ‘**B”’ 102}, 4 p.ct. debenturs 
Supplementary prices, Gas Light and Coke 
p.ct. bonds 182. 

On Friday, Brentford “A” 114, 6 p.ct. Rich- 
mond debenture 103, Commercial 4 p.ct. 96, 
3 pct. debenture 58, European 84, 83, 
£8 11s. od. ex div., Gas Light and Coke 974 
977%, 98, 984, 984, p.ct. maximum 65, 


77: 
10 


os 
O52, 





4 p.ct. preference 80}, 3 p.ct. debenture 61, 
Imperial Continental 1794, 182, Primitiva 
10s. 6d., South Metropolit: in 1024, 103. Sup- 


plementary prices, Croydon 73 p.ct. 
Leatherhead 5 p.ct. 114, 114 
Money M: arket, the restoration of a 
free gold market is being generally advo- 
cated, and the return of sterling to parity is 
regarded as a certainty. Conditions were com- 
fortable in the short loan market at the end 
of the week, and towards the lenders 
accepted 2} p.ct. for overnight accommoda- 
tion. Discount quotations were easier, and 
the average rate at which Treasury Bills were 
allotted was £3 14s. 6°79d. p.ct., or 
below the rate for the previous week. 
The further improvement in sterling on 
New York was again the feature of the 
Foreign Exchange Market last week, and a 
new high record—4'803—was reached on Fri- 


preference 
1054, 
In the 


close 


32d. 


day, the final quotation on Saturday being 
4°8038;. French francs closed at 88°80, Belgian 
francs at 94, and Italian lire at 116}, all of 


which were cheaper on the week. 

The cash price of silver fell slightly on the 
week, and closed at 32d. per oz., against 323d. 
per oz. last weck. 


The Bank rate is 4 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 3 p.ct. on July 5, 1923. Bankers’ 
deposit rates are 2 p.ct. The deposit rates 


houses at call and 


at notice. 


~~ 


of the discount 


24 p.ct. 


are 2 p.ct. 
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Reduction in Price at Oswestry.—The Directors of the Oswestry 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd., have reduced the price of gas 
by 5d. per 1000 c.ft. The charge is now 5s., and with an average 
discount of 7} p.ct., it is 4s. 74d. net per rooo c.ft. 


Whitchurch (Salop) Gas Company, Ltd.—The Directors’ report 
of the working of the Company for the year ended Dec. 31 last 
shows that the sales of gas have been well maintained. There. has 
been a good demand for coke, but tar and liquor have been difficult 
to dispose of. A final dividend at the rate of 6 p.ct.. (less income- 
tax) is recommended. The Directors announce a reduction in the 
price of gas of 1d. per therm as from Jan. 1; this being the third 
year in succession that a reduction in the charge of this amount has 
been made, 








—— 


Forwarding a copy of their balance-sheet for the year ended Der, 
31, Messrs. Ewart and Son, Ltd., of Euston Road, London, N.W,, 
draw attention to the fact that dividends in respect of the year 1924 
have been declared and paid as follows: On preference shares, at 
the rate of 16 p.ct. per annum (£16,112, less income-tax); on ordi- 
nary shares, an interim dividend at the rate of 16 p.ct. per annum 
(£7899, less income-tax); and a final dividend at the rate of 39 p.ct. 
per annum (419,254, less income-tax), making a total distribution 
upon the ordinary shares at the rate of 55 p.ct. for the year (£27,153, 
less income-tax); on management shares, £19,254 (less income-iax), 
being one-half the surplus profits distributed after payment of 16 p.ct, 
upon the preference shares and 16 p.ct. upon the ordinary shares for 
the year. The sum of £2046 has been carried forward, against the 
sum of £1767 brought in. 








NOTICES. TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
' by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 
issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER, 
mings Advance Rate: ee 18/- «  t@: 
& Ireland Credit Rate : 40/- oe 21/- ee 11/6 
Dominions & Colonies & nee} 85/- Ant a 

Payable in Advance ‘ ae 
Other Countries in the Postal Union, 
“Payable in Advance | 40/- ++ 22/6 =... 12/6 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JourNats ”’ sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 


Subscribers who desire to avail themselves of the reduction in the Subscription by paying in 
advance for the Year 1925 are reminded that this can only be done before the end of January. 





OXIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


Telegrams— 
“Brappock, OLDHAM,” and“‘METRIQUE, Lams, LONDON,” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, St. Mary at Hit1, Lonpon, E.C.3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“TORTO” 


FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C.3, 





PALMERSTON HovsE, 
Oxp Broad Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


“ETOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.0. ‘“ Volcanism, London.” 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JosernH Taytor (SatuRATORS), Lrp., Chemical Plant 


Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Boiron. Telegrams 





HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 





Solicit enquiries for:— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
BEST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
'‘*PREPARED” AND “* UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 





* BripurRMAT, LEICESTER.” 


Phone: Royal 1484. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “ The Gas Salesman,” p, 24) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hint, Lonpon, £.0.3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


WEIGHBRIDGES 
Fer Motor Lorries and Railwa 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READY 
‘OR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 


Telephone : 
LEICESTER 5096, 





Telegrams—‘‘ Saturators, Bouton.” Telephone 848, 
J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 

*® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
QFSCIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILVERTOWN, 
Telegrams—‘t HypRocHLORIC, FEN, LONDON.” 
Telephone—Royat 1166. 





SHEFFIELD. 





FL UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd, 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 





“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.”” Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 


*Phone 682 Cent. 


ATENTS and Trademarks. Inven- 
tors’ Advice, Handbook and Cons. free. B. T. 

Inc (Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., Canada and U.S.A.), 
146a, QUEEN VicToRIA STREET, LONDON. 88 years’ refs. 


SQUARE STREET LANTERNS: 
SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns 


——_, 








for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS. 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- — 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 

















Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GAsMETER,” 

and at 268, Stockport Road, MANCHESTER. 
Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GASMETER,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘ Gasrous Lams.” 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 

AKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Fok Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 





See Illustrated Advertisement, Jan, 14, p. 100. 





XPERIENCED Lecturer and Demon- 
STRATOR in Cooking by Gas can give Local 
emonstrations for Gas Undertakings. ' 
Gas Engineers should apply now for vacant dates t0 
Miss H. H. Tux¥orp, M.C.A.,** SourTHBOURNS,”’ BoTTss 
FoRD, Notts, 








NY reasonable Post, preferably o 
works, by CHEMIST to 600 Million undertaking, 

who desires change. Fourteen years’ varied expe 
ence on three works, large and small. ur Cova? 
Address, No. 7519, ‘Gas JouRnNaL,” 11, Bort Cour" 





DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 


Fueet tReet, 2.0. 4, 











